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The Working Power of a Dollar 


Henry Clews, in a recent article in “Success,” says: 
“Money represents the efforts of men. If one has a million 
dollars, he can, for a day, control a force equal to a million men. 
Every dollar one saves gives him practical control of the services 
of one man for one day.” 


If you have money saved, or the ability and strength to 
save money, you have the potential or productive labor. You 
can make the money work for you as if it were men. A hun- 
dred dollars at five per cent. will earn, in a year, as much as 
five men working for you aday. But it is possible to make the 
hundred dollars do the work of ten or fifty or even a hundred 
men for one day; depends on where and how it works. If you 
put it in the bank, or spend it, you simply lose its working power 
for you; if you put it to work, the question is where and how 
will it earn most. 


We say in Chicago real estate, because, at the start, 
its purchasing power is almost doubled; you can buy now more 
than when the advance of prices comes. In eight years, Chi- 
cago has doubled in population; transportation facilities have 
quadrupled; assets which increase land values have doubled; 
and still real estate prices have not advanced. When the re- 
generating forces of prosperity have penetrated to the bottom 
of things, prices will go up fast. Real estate is the foundation 
of prosperity; that’s why it has such great earning power. We 
look for this advance in a few months. Men of large capital are 
buying now; men of small capital can do the same,with the same 
certainty of profits. What benefits one, benefits all; every effort 
of the large investor to increase his profits helps the small investor. 


Let us tell you what $100 or $500 will do in Chicago; in any part of 
Chicago. If you have $50 cash and a saving power of $10 per month, we will 
show you a way of making it work at a day’s wages for you. We can give you 
full particulars and reasons for expecting an early advance. 
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CONGRESSMAN LITTLEFIELD 





CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD 





T is regrettable that changes of administration follow so closely upon each 
others’ heels. In the American plan, elections are too frequent. If 
an election brings about a change of party, something of progress is sure 
to be lost to the public. The change disturbs things. It throws many 
well ordered plans out of balance. It sends to the rear many capable pub- 
lic servants, and inducts many inexperienced new ones into office. We 
cannot help it, apparently. ;>——— It is the way our govern- 
ment was organized. Under the scope of our institutions, 
parties govern during their YES tenure of power as the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The people may changethe policy, 
of course, but not promptly. | In Canada, they can do it in 
three months. Here, they must patiently await the end of the term for 
which they have installed their servants. After the change is effected, it 
is found that another party is enthroned, never the people themselves. If 
it were not for the safeguards guaranteed us in the federal constitution itself, 
we would ofttimes be at the mercy of party government and find that parti- 
sanship endangers our property or our liberties. 

All hail, then, to any improvement in administrations! The better 
the men in control, the fitter the public servants, the sooner we shall reach 
a perfect government. The special training of young men for the diplo- 
matic service would be a step in this general reform. It might in time be 
extended to the public service in other branches, and even reflect an im- 
provement in the Jersonne/ of congress, but, for the present, it should be 
considered with especial reference to our foreign relations. 

The educative effort should be made by the colleges and universities, 
and encouraged and sustained by the nation. In our great and growing 
department of state, we have heretofore had merely intelligent men of 
address to depend upon. I quite indorse the suggestion that we should have 
men not only intelligent, but also adroit, skilled, and clever as well. Let 
the colleges and universities enlarge their courses in civil government and 
political economy, and bring them up to date. They should teach more 
living languages, and fewer dead ones. It should be firmly engrafted upon 
the policy of both political parties, by declaration and by practice, that 
efficient men will be kept in positions requiring expert knowledge and 
diplomatic training regardless of party changes. Of course, it would be 
inconceivable that this course should ever become applicable to all offices; 
as, for instance, Mr. Bryan, if elected president, could not be expected to 
retain either Mr. Hay or Mr. Gage at the head of his respective depart- 
ment. But there are official subordinates everywhere who really do the 
most of the work and are of the highest usefulness in the public service, 
who need not be disturbed. 

You will say that this is civil service reform, pure and simple. It is 
more. It is taking up the best of the civil service idea, and putting it 
with the best of the methods employed by the efficient governments of 
Europe, and then stamping it all with the approval of the great American 
public and putting it into operation. 

Civil service reform, alone, breeds difficulty, for it eliminates, to a 
dangerous degree, the important element of the personal equation in its 
choosings. The personality of a poor scholar, like the little brown horse 
which outstripped the blooded favorite in the race Dr. Holmes describes, 
may sometimes more than balance the glibness of the star pupil. So I 
find it to be in public affairs. It is not wise to appoint the man who can 
answer all the questions,—and do nothing else. Hence I argue that civil 
service reform will not, alone, meet the increasing needs of our magnificent 
National growth. There must be something more, along the lines sug- 
gested, and I think I have pointed out what it is. 
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‘“* You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.’’ No amount of 

education, or professional training, will make a man successful as a 
diplomat, as a statesman, or even as a politician, unless he has the ground- 
work of common sense, integrity of character, and a reasonable aptitude for 
public affairs. If he has these qualities, he can succeed in any avocation, 
other things being equal; and he is likely to drift, or be called, sooner or 
later, into the public service, especially if circumstances 
should occur to make a demand for him. 

Special professional train- NO ing may be necessary to make 
a diplomat in the European sense, but not in the Ameri- 
can. No man should be ap- pointed to any important 
place in our foreign service who is not intellectually able, of large experi- 
ence in public affairs, of good personal address, and a gentleman of cul- 
ture and refinement. Without these qualities, or lacking as to any of 
them, he would fail in greater or less degree, no matter how much special 
preparation he might have; but with these qualifications as his general 
capital, he can best succeed by frank, straightforward, polite and discreet 
methods. 

American diplomacy, with very few exceptions,—none of them due to 
any fault in the system,—has been preéminently successful from the day 
when plain, but wise, simple-mannered, and straightforward Benjamin 
Franklin was our first, our model, representative at Paris in the days of the 
Revolution. 

The most potent factor in favor of American ambassadors and min- 
isters in the discharge of their delicate duties, from that day to this, has 
been the unquestioned reputation they have always sustained and main- 
tained for freedom from duplicity, intrigue and false pretense,—in short, 
their manliness. 

No special training is necessary to instill and develop this idea. It must 
be so far inborn, to begin with, as to need only such strengthening and 
development as will come naturally from the spirit of our nationality, and 
the general teachings and influences of our institutions and civilization. 
The best official of any kind is the man who has had a general, as distin- 
guished from a special training and development. 

I have spoken especially of the diplomatic field because it is in con- 
nection therewith that we hear most about special training as if for a pro- 
fession. But what is true of the diplomatic field is true as to every other. 
The best school in which to train a man for public service is a practical 
and close touch and mingling with the masses of the people, maintained 
until he knows them and knows the vicissitudes of their lives,—their 
griefs and disappointments, as well as their hopes and aspirations. 

The very source and root and groundwork of all capability for the dis- 
charge of public duties lies in this intimacy, this contact with the fountain 
head of all American political knowledge and political power. 

Without this experience, he is not qualified to represent them in any 
capacity. This must be the first school. 

In the next place, he must have, of course, a good education, not 
simply such as the schools give, but such as is acquired by familiarity with 
the general field of both standard and current literature. He must keep 
abreast with the events of the world, and should have a familiar knowledge 
of the law, and the development that comes from being carried by its prac- 
tice into the study of every department of science, business enterprise and 
human relation. 

After this, with the natural qualification already mentioned, the more 
varied his official experience, the better prepared he will be for the higher 
and more responsible positions of official life. 
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He resents the term, and dissociates 
himself from the ranks of writers 
who affect .the latter modest term. 
making the necessary explanation, turned sud- 
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Yes, I said ‘supper,’ dat’s what 


They has these suppers, as they call’em, every 
’* The days of those suppers have departed. Ali 
Ferrouh has his wife with him now, and it is only 
for the reason that she cannot understand English 
that I venture to tell this tale out of school. 
a * a 

His excellency, Dr. von Holleben, the German 
ambassador, is another picturesque figure. He 
is a bachelor, but his dignity as the 
personal representative of the great 
Wilhelm, forbids that he should enjoy 
the gay liberty which once was the 
Turk’s. He lives in the magnificent 
embassy on Massachusetts Avenue, in 
stately seclusion. He entertains hos- 
pitably and lavishly. He is well 
liked, a charming, debonair, mag- 
netic man; but the dignity of an am- 
bassador is a lonely one, and it must 
be especially so for a bachelor. As 
the presence of a wife has changed 
Ali Ferrouh, so the lack of one cir- 
cumscribes Mr. von Holleben. There 
was a day when, as a member of the 
university set of Germany, where the 
princes of the blood study and make 
merry, the name of von Holleben was 
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typical of gayety and gallantry. He is 
the anonymous hero of many of those 
thrilling tales of wild student life so 





his name is familiar, had, in vulgar phrase, ‘‘ap- 
proached the minister for a little something."’ 
— a +. 


Wu Ting-Fang has a little son. He is a pupil 
in the public schools. This youngster is his 
father's pride, and deservedly so. The other day 
he was somewhat wroth with a little comrade, be- 
cause he contemptuously termed something ‘‘a 
Chinese puzzle."’ Explanations followed. The 
Christian youth was studying his Bible lesson, on 
the text, ‘‘In my Father's house there are many 
mansions.’’ This was referred to the Celestial 
child, who, after thinking gravely, solved the dif- 
ficulty. ‘‘Maybe,’’ he said, ‘‘it means an apart- 
ment house.'’ The youngsters all live in the 
shadow of one of these skyscrapers. 

Little Wu is a great favorite of Mrs. McKinley. 
He constantly brings her flowers. His father 
says: ‘Smart little fellow, that! He will be a 
great diplomat. He goes oftener to the White 
House than I do."’ 
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Ali Ferrouh Bey is another interesting member 
of this corps. Bey is not the family name of this 
gentleman, any more than lord is part of the cog- 
nomen of Pauncefote. It is simply a title, like 
‘‘pacha,’’ ‘‘earl,’’ or ‘‘marquis."’ This explana- 
tion may not be amiss, because, recently, a let- 
ter from the editor of one of the most prominent 
New York publications was received in Washing- 
ton, asking for a picture of ‘‘Mrs. A. F. Bey.’’ 

Ali Ferrouh is one of the handsomest men of 
the diplomatic set. Last year, when he led a 
bachelor life, his legation was the rendezvous of 
all the gay members of the corps. Once a week, 
they gathered at his house, and song and story in 
every language went the rounds. The butler at 
the Turkish legation startled a caller, one morn- 
ing, by the reply: ‘‘No, ‘deed, I don’t spect you 
can see Mr. Minister. He only done had supper 


splendidly told by Mark Twain in 
‘“‘A Tramp Abroad.’’ Dr. von Hol- 
leben in his student days was the deau sabre 
of his university, and fought over a score of duels. 
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The Gentleman from Maine 


Of the few men,—not over ten in number,— 
who can instantly secure attention in the house of 
representatives at this session, the most striking 
figure is that of Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine. 
He is an orator of the first order, a speaker who 
can talk for an hour or more and not ‘‘play to 
empty benches,’’ as do all the other three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven members excepting the nine 
or ten just referred to. In appearance, he is a 
typical down-easter, tall, straight, vigorous, and 
not at all bad looking. Maine men are seldom 
elegant. They are all sturdy. The sea gales tan 
their cheeks, and the pine trees cast upon their 
frames their own rough mantle of strength. 

It was Littlefield who thrilled the house and 
the country twice this year. Once it was his speech 
in the Brigham H. Roberts case. Later it was 
his magnificent fight for justice to Puerto Rico. 
He declined to surrender his conscience to the 
keeping of his own party leaders, nor would he 
accept the dictum of even the President as to the 
proper way to interpret the constitution of the 
United States. He believes the federal constitu- 
tion of the United States applies to all the islands 
within the jurisdiction of the flag. 

His record in Maine is that of a gladiator for 
the people. The Grand Trunk Railroad would not 
pay its taxes. Attorney General Littlefield declared 
that it must. He fought it in the courts, maintain- 
ing his contention that the intent of the law is to 
tax the franchise of this and other corporations. 
The courts, lower and upper, had decided ad- 
versely to his contention, but he pluckily appealed 
to the United States courts and won. The amount 
involved was nearly $300,000 from the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, and a million from other roads. 
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A BouT the time of the tragedy of Balmeceda 
‘4 in the Argentine consulate, I was traveling in 
Chili as a collector of birds and orchids for an 
English institution. I had need of money for my 
own education, and certain schools in England 
and Germany helped students by giving them 
commissions to gather rare birds or plants in 
Brazil, or in thé valleys of the White Andes. 

So I went to Concepcion, around the Horn, on 
a tramp steamer; and, in my search for rare birds, 
I met with an adventure that long haunted me, 
and that I always relate as my best story. 

I took some rooms in an English house on the 
Andalienf, a slow and silent river that empties 
into the serene Bay of Concepcion. The garden 
of the house, which was edged with myrtles and 
fragrant with orange trees, and filled with odor- 
iferous plants, shrubs and flowers, was an en- 
chantment to one from the gray northern lands. 
The house was one story high, broad, and covered 
with tiles, and encased a fatio with a fountain. 
In this Jasio, or court, | made my first acquaint- 
ance with South American birds. The place 
flashed with golden and ruby wings, and the 
country around abounded with singing groves of 
myrtles and laurels and odorous trees. 

I first studied the sea birds, especially the 
white and the scarlet flamingos, whose legs are so 
long as to enable them to wade through lagoons 
of great depth. The Indians make their holiday 
dresses from the gorgeous feathers of these aquatic 
birds. I found here a curious ‘‘child bird,’’ 
which resembled a child in swaddling-bands, and 
made collections of garcolas, whose feathers are 
used for soldiers’ plumes. 

I here met with some specimens of a little 
bird, called a pinqueda, about the size of a lime, 
which looked like polished gold. 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw this 
gem of the air. 

«What is that flying wonder?’ I asked of 
Malone, my English friend. 

“It lives on flowers and sips honey on the wing, 
and we only see it on the wing, in the sunshine.’’ 

“I must have specimegs,"’ said I. 

«Wait until we ride off to the mountains,"’ said 
he. ‘There are gold and green pinquedas. Their 
orange heads shine like fire. Some of the pin- 
quedas of the mountains have tails that are lustrous 
like the head, and they look like flying fire. We 
will go to the ostrich,’’—meaning the plains. 

It was on my journey to the plains, where 
ostriches abound and where I went with an explor- 
ing party engaged in testing copper ore, that I 
met with the adventure that I have to record. 

In this excursion, I became separated from the 
exploring party, and found myself in an untrav- 
eled country, among glittering streams that flowed 
down from the white heights and crossed a val- 
ley. This unknown valley abounded with cherry 
trees, whose boughs bent down to the earth with 
the weight of their fruit. There were also natural 
orchards, the apples of which, in one place, hav- 
ing rolled down a bank in great abundance, 
choked a stream. The trees were alive with 
mountain birds. 

Notwithstanding many calls from those riding 
ahead to ‘keep up,’’ I fell behind in these bird- 
haunted trees. I came at length to an unfordable 
river, was delayed, and found the limpid stars 
shining above me in the glimmering fringes of a 
short, semi-tropical twilight. 
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A party of Indians came riding through the 
valley. I hailed them; they halted and talked 
excitedly. They spoke but one word which I 
could understand, which was ‘‘Americano.’’ I 
answered, ‘‘/ng/es,’’ but they did not compre- 
hend me. 

The shadows were thickening. The Indians 
advanced, and beckoned me to follow them. I 
could hardly do otherwise. 

So I rode after them, not knowing whither I went. 
I could see that they regarded me with evil sus- 
picions. Americans from the United States were 
not well received in a partof the country at that 
time, and even the Indians partook of the pre- 
vailing prejudice. 

As I rode along after the horsemen, my ear 
caught another word which I could understand. 
It was esfia (spy). It caused my heart to bound. 
I could but ask the question: ‘‘Am I a captive 
of hostile Indians who regard me as an American 
spy in the interests of Balmeceda?’ 

We came to an open plain. Beyond it, in the 
far distance, rose the Sierras; and over all, Acon- 
cagua, like a silver planet, rising out of the earth. 
I never saw anything else so glorious. The plain 
was brilliant with twinkling lights. I saw that I 
was being led to some Indian assembly, council, 
or national dance. 

Trumpets sounded as we approached; drums 
were beaten. Around the great square were 
rows of houses, each of which was composed of 
separate rooms, and could be taken apart, and the 
rooms carried away. Here was primitive life, as 
in the days of the Araucanians. 

I was led into the middle of the square, and was 
surrounded by stately horsemen. A tall Indian 
on horseback seemed to be the leader of the cere- 
monies, like a cacigue of old. 

He ordered the horsemen to widen their cir- 
cles, which they did, leaving me in the open 
meadow, near a standard which was surrounded 
by wine flasks, stores of Chicka drink, and stuffs 
for a feast. 

The tall horseman gave another order to widen 
the circle. Then an Indian on horseback rode 
across the open circle and made a lunge at me 
with a spear as he passed. I saw that the act was 
a hostile one. His horse passed me with incred- 
ible swiftness. 

A silence filled the plain. Then there rose the 
blast of a trumpet, and I saw, by the eyes of the 
multitude, that the swift horseman was preparing 
to return. 

Was it a feat, or was he preparing to strike me 
a fatal blow? 

He was about to start. I could feel the air 
quiver with the excitement of the Indians on 
horseback and on foot. He threw back his feet 
against the sides of his horse, and was borne like 
a cloud-burst in a direct line toward me. I 
seemed to feel him coming in the current of the 
air. I prepared to leap from my horse as he 
should pass, when this sound swept the air:— 

“«Chun-chun!"’ 

What was it? The voice seemed to fall from 
the open sky, where gray mists had been gather- 
ing from the bogs in the fen regions near the 
meadows. 

The sound filled the Indians with terror. The 
horseman dropped at my horse's feet as if shot. 

My own horse seemed to understand the sound, 
for 1 could feel his stout nerves tremble under 
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me. The horsemen in the circle dropped from 
their horses, and I could see that the people of 
the encampment had thrown themselves upon 
the ground. A great and terrible silence fell upon 
all the assembly. I turned the head of my trem- 
bling animal, and rode away. 

No one stopped me. 

What had happened? Had a supposed god 
spoken? Had there been given to the Indian as- 
sembly some secret message of the outbreaking of 
a volcano, or the coming of an earthquake? Were 
these people suddenly swayed by some unaccount- 
able superstition? What was the voice I had 
heard, that even the horses seemed to compre- 
hend, that had fallen from the heavens ? 

I had seen no wings, but the voice was clear 
and distinct. It was a warning voice,—an omi- 
nous voice,—a trumpet-like voice. 

I found myself in a wooded district at length. 
Near the open way was the light of acabin. I 
approached it, and was met by an old Indian at 
the door. The native held a taper. Behind him 
was a woman and children. 

As he saw me, he started back and seized some 
weapon. He was greatly agitated, as one in dis- 
tress. 

The cabin stood in a clearing under the open 
sky. The old Indian ventured to my horse's 
head, turned it, lifted his hand, which held a 
machete, or cutlass, and pointed toward the 
mountains with threatening words and gestures. 

I tried to explain to him, in such Spanish as I 
could command, that I desired food and lodging. 

He understood me, and burst into a violent 
rage, and in his anger swung his machete about 
the horse’s head. He struck the poor animal, 
which reared in terror and began to bleed. 

I reined the horse away, and the freedom from 
the perils of the place caused him to leap. I 
looked back. The man stood before the door, 
machete in air, and the woman beside him, torch 
in hand. The man shrieked, as in imprecations, 
when, like a trumpet, the warning, the same sound 
as before, fell from the air:— 

**Chun-chun /"’ 

I felt my horse tremble again. The machete 
dropped from the man’s hand. The woman lifted 
her torch and came running toward me. She 
clasped my feet, and lifted her hand to grasp 
mine. 

The man followed her, bending. 

‘Son of the Cordillera,’’ he said, in Spanish, 
‘hail! All I have is yours. Return. The 
heavens have said it.’’ 

I went back. The whole family seemed to be 
adoring me. Were there, indeed, divinities in the 
air? Chun-chun! What did that voice that 
seemed to fall from the sky mean? Whence 
came it? 

It seemed to have been spoken forme. Why? 
How? I am not superstitious, but my heart felt 
a sudden gratitude for some unknown being that 
had appeared to render me a protecting influence. 

I went into the cabin. Torches were lighted. 
I was served with all the small luxuries that the 
Indian had stored, and was given a bed of skins. 
What had happened ? 

‘‘What is the Chun-chun?’ I asked, as 1 was 
retiring. 

«The Chun-chun is the Chun-chun,"’ they an- 
swered. 


[Continued on page 184) 
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GoOME fifty years ago, a small Scottish laddie was 
held up in his mother’s arms to see an engine 
rain of cars come for the first time into his 
home village. His father had helped to 


make the railroad over which this train ran, his 
work being one not of dignity or responsibility, 
nly that of a ‘‘common laborer,'’ so called, 


d ng and shoveling wherever he was told. But 
this father was nevertheless a man of intelligence 
ind force of character, and was kept in the lower 
walks of life chiefly through lack of early educa- 
t vhile strong mental and physical qualities 
were in the blood of the boy's mother and were 
tral tted by her to her children. 

Railway building introduced new activity into 
the habits of the Scottish people, who had been, for 

rations past, settled in their native villages, 

their web of life had been spun in one color 

and that usually of a somber hue. With 

the railways came new migratory habits, particu- 

larly for the builders themselves. Dreary rides 

the tops of carts loaded with furniture, the syl- 

van scenes of great valleys, the rumbling of the 

struction carts, and pictures of railway cuttings 

und embankments, —all these were the first impres- 
sions of the Scottish laddie. 

The family grew fast, the father’s income re- 
mained unchanged, and in his thirteenth summer 
the boy was taken away from school and put to herd- 
ing cows and sheep. For his first summer's work 
an English pound, the equivalent of the American 
half eagle, came into the family treasury. With 


the second season came something more, namely, 
his first literary ambition. The parents, who 
were of pure Highland stock, gave to their chil- 
dren but one legacy,—a taste for reading,—and, 
while herding sheep on the Grampian Hills, 


“Blind Harry's History of William Wallace’’ 
opened up to the boy new realms of thought and 
imagination. The book was arhyme in old Scot- 
tish dialect, with spelling harder than Chaucer's; 
and, after mastering it with great difficulty, an ambi- 
tion to turn it into good English was formed. The 

difficulty was the want of paper, but all the 
scraps possible to get hold of were collected and 
the work was begun. When nearly finished, the 


family fire needed kindling material one morn- 
ing, and these first efforts of an awakening mind 
were offered up on the hearthstone. 
ed 
In the following summer our Scottish laddie was 
fairly started in life as a telegraph and ticket 


clerk at a railway station, and soon afterwards 
he went to the workshop of the company to re- 
ceive a mechanical training. Through his con- 


nection with the telegraph he had become ac- 
quainted with newspaper reporters, and, having 
some taste in that way, he began writing news 


items, a work which gradually expanded into story 
writing, which was a species of literary effort often 
leading Scottish boys toward higher things. Im- 
portant work in later life was to be the result of 
this early literary training, if training it can be 
f alled. 

Soon after entering the railway workshop, young 
Sinclair became impressed with the belief that he 
could never rise in the world unless he could ac- 
quire an engineering education. There were no 
evening schools in those days and few books that 
could aid a boy striving for means to educate him- 
self. Like many others fired with ambition to 
learn, he proceeded blindly to read everything 
and acquired a mass of information much of which 
was useless for his purposes. Dugald Stewart's 

Moral Philosophy’’ was, for example, recom- 
mended to him by a dear old dominie as an ex- 
cellent foundation for engineering science, and for 
two winters much of his time was given up to the 
study of this ponderous work. 

“In my youth,’’ said Mr. Sinclair, «I had 
never heard Greeley’s advice, ‘Go west, young 
man,’ but the sentiment was active in the minds 
of many young Scotchmen, ambitious to rise in 
the world, and occasional rumors of great suc- 
cesses of our fellow countrymen would come back 
to us and still further fire our ambition. The 
career of Rev. Robert Collyer was, among others, 
a tradition in the Scottish families,—how he, a 
poor blacksmith in the old country, had gone to 
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MR. SINCLAIR’S LATEST PORTRAIT 








America and become a great preacher, winning 
thousands by the power of his oratory. For long 
years I had looked to the United States as a 
country where some day I might hope to really 
start in life; and, soon after the panic of 1873, 
my hopes were realized, and I landed in New 
York, helping to swell the tide of the thousands 
of men then thrown out of work and tramping the 
country to find a job. 

«It was a grim search, indeed. At first I was 
inspired with the pride of my trade, and would 
take nothing except engineering work; but, after 
calling at all the machine shops in twenty towns, 
I became less particular, and fell into the way of 
refusing nothing that might bring a living. I 
gained experience as a farm laborer, truckman, 
bridge builder, carpenter, fireman, machinist, re- 
porter, bookkeeper, commercial traveler, assistant 
civil engineer, and locomotive engineer. I was a 
Jack-of-all-trades indeed, but every one was use- 
ful to me as furnishing material for my editorial 
labors of later life. 

‘Fate, in the shape of matrimony, stopped my 
rambling, in lowa City, lowa, where I was run- 
ning a locomotive on a branch railroad nine miles 
long. There is a university in that town, and I 
made application to the president for permission 
to attend the engineering classes. I had passed some 
time in an engineering corps, and wished to learn 
enough civil engineering to make that my profes- 
sion. Permission was granted, but it turned out 
that one of my trains was scheduled for the same 
hour as the engineering class, so that I could not 
attend. Instead of this, therefore, I attended the 
chemistry class, and learned all I could on sub- 
jects bearing on engineering science. I became 
particularly familiar with the process of water 
analysis; and, as good water for the locomotive 
boilers was one of the serious railroad problems 
in that section of the West, I gained considerable 
experience on my own account. My work finally 
came to the attention of the upper officials of the 
railroad, and I was appointed water analyst for 
the system, and was allowed to fit out such a lab- 
oratory as I pleased. My appointment was, I 
think, the first instance in American railroading, 
where water analysis was made a regular de- 
partment of a railroad company’s work. 


x] 


«A few years were spent at this time in run- 
ning locomotives, in managing the repairs of en- 
gines, and in water analysis; and, in the course 
of time, I made myself a master of locomotive de- 
tails; but all the time I had a quiet ambition 
to make my mark as a writer, teacher and 
editor. No matter how hard my daily work was, 
I always managed to write notes of what struck 
me as being worthy of mention in engineering 
matters, ‘and these notes formed the basis of arti- 
cles for the railroad and engineering press. After 
awhile, I was engaged upon the staff of the 
«‘American Machinist,’’ of New York, and, a little 
later, was made editor of the ‘National Car 
Builder,’’ a railroad paper. 





«This suited me exactly, and for quite a while 
I did not have any higher ambition; but when, 
on meeting Mr. Carnegie several times, he 
persisted in inquiring what financial interest I 
had in my paper, and urged me to become at 
least a partial proprietor, he stirred up my ambi- 
tion, so that I soon became half owner of the 
‘‘Locomotive Engineer,’’ afterwards changed to 
the now better known ‘‘Locomotive Engineering,”’ 
enlarged and improved in every respect. 

«While running a locomotive, I had become 
impressed with the belief that some means ought 
to be provided for the better education of railroad 
trainmen. The men in our train service had 
been drawn mostly from the countryside, and had 
had no previous training for their work. Condi- 
tions were gradually changing, so much delicate 
mechanism having been introduced into train hand- 
ling that it had become necessary for the engineer 
to have considerable mechanical knowledge to per- 
form his work in a way to satisfy his employers, 
and to do his duty toward the traveling public. 
Construction of train mechanism cannot be 
learned by handling the valves of a locomotive, or 
by watching the mechanism at rest or at work. It 
must be illustrated by means of drawings or mod- 
els, with the functions of the different parts ex- 
plained. This applies to air-brake mechanism, 
to the heating apparatus, to the boiler-feeding de- 
vices, and, in fact, to all of the intricate parts of 
the modern locomotive. 

“It came to my mind, some eight or ten years 
ago, that valuable instruction ought to be given to 
trainmen and others through the medium of a 
railroad journal. I had written an educational 
book on locomotive engine running, which had 
met with a hearty reception from all classes of 
railway men, some 22,000 copies being sold,— 
a large demand for a purely scientific work, —and 
I reasoned that a periodical publication run in the 
same line would receive the same support. Ac- 
cordingly, ‘‘Locomotive Engineering’’ was con- 
ducted on these lines, and is considered to-day, I 
believe, one of the strongest technical journals of 
the country, if not of the world. 
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“The two men who have most influenced 
my life are Andrew Carnegie and George West- 
inghouse, the former through his insistence that I 
should not consent to remain always a paid em- 
ployee of others, but should work for myself and 
achieve financial success on a larger scale than 
would be possible as an employee; and the latter 
through his invention of the most beautiful piece 
of mechanism ever devised for railway service, — 
the automatic air brake,—in which I became so 
thoroughly interested, from the very inception of 
his great enterprise, that it became a specialty 
with me, making me one of the pioneers in study- 
ing and explaining it for the benefit of railroad 
men in general.”’ 

Few men have a wider influence among railroad 
officials and engineers than has Angus Sinclair, edi- 
tor and proprietor of ‘‘Locomotive Engineering,”’ 
and few have so large a circle of personal and 
business friends. He isa kind of ‘‘patriarch’’ in 
the profession, being consulted on important 
questions by many of the ablest railroad men in 
the country. For many years past he has been 
called in by nota few railroads to inspect and 
pass upon their locomotives before acceptance 
from the manufacturers, and he has personally 
made many tests on new types of locomotives, 
with a view to determining their advantages. For 
instance, when the Empire State Express, of the 
New York Central Railroad, was first put in ser- 
vice, he made one of the most important series of 
experiments which have ever been undertaken for 
the purpose of determining correct formulas for 
train resistance at high speeds. 

The secret of his success is the thought and 
care which he has given to every problem which 
has been set before him. No work has been 
slighted because he thought it beneath him, but 
whether it was digging a garden in a country 
town, or conducting a great technical journal, 
he has studied to find the best ways of getting 
results,—not the way to get his wages with the 
least effort. 
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Protos by the Celebrities Studio, Washington, D. C, 


wrt a cosmopolitan fofpourri is society at the 

American capital! One is impressed with its 
vivid extremes of elegance and simplicity, not less than by its brilliant 
colorings, its dashes of Orientalism, its odd glimpses of far-away courts 
and customs. One evening recently, I encountered in a street car the 
dearest old lady imaginable, the wife of a western representative, dressed 
in black alpaca and an old-fashioned bonnet, without a single ornament or 
bit of color, except a white neck-scarf. She got out at the German 
embassy, where the most magnificent ball of the season was attracting a 
crush of notables. Up the steps she went with two of the most haughty 
women in the world,—the honorable Maude Pauncefote and her sister, the 
honorable Audrey Pauncefote, daughters of the British ambassador. Be- 
hind the trio came the 
Duchess d’ Arcos in a gor- 
geous costume of velvet, 
with red roses at her belt. 

+ a - 

In that crowd of eight 
hundred guests, in a ball 
room magnificent with 
lights and roses, giant 
palms and elegant cos- 
tumes, every state in the 
union and every nation on 
the face of the globe was 
represented. There were 
Puritan maidens there 
whose dainty white dresses 
did not cost as much as 
the corsage bouquet of one 
of the foreign beauties; 
there were brisk little sena- 
torial wives who had helped 
their husbands stake out 
homesteads in the wilder- 
ness of the West; there 
were diplomatic women 
from Russia and France whose tiaras of diamonds would 
have ransomed a captive king, and there were languorous 
beauties from the Latin lands, and plain little children 
from the official families, and fine old justices, and gor- 
geous naval and military men, all mixed up in that won- 
derful kaleidoscope. Every important embassy at the 
capital has been the scene of similar social carnivals during the winter. 
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MRS. HAY AND DAUGHTERS 





Well, the season is drawing to a close, and the tired hostesses are not 
sorry. As soon as ever the session of congress is over, there will be 
a flitting to mountain and seashore, or a return to the simpler rounds of 
duty and domesticity, as the case may be. 

Several charming social successes must be recorded as the result of 
the most brilliant season in the history of the American court. Engage- 
ments and weddings aside,—for they must not all be termed successes, — 
the young ladies who have most charmingly impressed their personality 
upon the season are the Misses Kean, Miss Flora Wilson, Miss Helen 
Hay, Miss Cooper, Miss Cassini, Miss Maude Bagley, Miss Mamie Lock- 
hart, the Misses Hitchcock, and Miss McKinley. Of these, the Misses 
Kean have been hostesses more frequently than any of the others, sharing 
the honors of a superb house with their bachelor brother, Senator Kean, 
of New Jersey. Miss Cooper is a Texas beauty who is in the congressional 
set, and Miss Wilson is the only unmarried cabinet woman. Another 
charming girl is Miss Zell, but she has forsaken the ranks of fashionable 
life for the stage during the past winter, having finished .a series of 
musical and dramatic studies and joined a leading company of players. 
Miss Lockhart is a favorite in the younger residential set, and is frequently 
in demand as a singer. 

a 4 a 

Among the many interesting phases of life at the capital, nothing 
affords more excitement than the rivalry which at present exists between 
two distinguished members of official society,—the stately and dignified 
wife of the secretary of state, Mrs. John Hay, and the ambitious and 
energetic wife of the secretary of the interior, Mrs. Ethan Allen Hitchcock. 
Socially, the cabinet women set the pace. There is always a queen, whose 
supremacy is conceded, but seldom has society had the privilege of seeing 
two queens struggling to wield the scepter. During the lifetime of the 
vice-president, Mrs. Hobart was the leader of fashionable official life. Her 
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retirement has caused the rivalry of Mrs. Hay and Mrs. 
Hitchock for the scepter of leadership. Of the cabinet 
ladies, Mrs. Hay has at present the strongest chances of reaching the 
pinnacle. She is on her native heath, so to speak. For years, her home 
has been a center for wealth and culture. The literary reputation of her 
husband is in itself an important factor, even were his high official position 
eliminated. Mrs. Hay receives additional prestige from the fact that she 
is the wife of the heir apparent of the republic. It is true there is no 
likelihood of her becoming the first lady of the land under the present cir- 
cumstances, but she claims all the deference due her possibilities. Mrs. 
Hay has two unusually charming daughters. Miss Helen Hay is a tall, 
slender brunette, about twenty-two years of age, gifted alike in mind and 
body. She has written 
some clever verses, and 
her father, who is cer- 
tainly a good judge of 
prose and poetry, has a 
profound belief in her 
coming fame. Miss Alice 
Hay, a débutante of last 
winter, is a winsome 
maiden, popular in her 
own exclusive set. Two 
sons complete the Hay 
family, and the elder, 
Adelbert, has_ recently 
been appointed consul 
to Pretoria; the younger, 
John Hay, Jr., being 
still a schoolboy. Mrs. 
Hay possesses superior 
advantages to those of 
Mrs. Hitchcock in every 
respect but one,—she is 
not a favorite of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. Perhaps her air 
of hauteur is displeasing 
to the gentle and retiring mistress of the White House, 
but the fact is that official intercourse is held between the 
families of the President and of the man who stands next 
to the presidency. 

Mrs. McKinley is very fond of the wife of the secre- 
tary of the interior, and those who are in the charmed 
circle say that Mrs. Hitchcock is replacing Mrs. Hobart in her affections. 
Certain it is that the Hitchcocks are at the White House oftener than the 
other cabinet families. Like Mrs. Hay, Mrs. Hitchcock has two young 
daughters, Miss Margaret and Miss Anna Hitchcock, one about twenty- 
four and the other twenty-two years of age. They are accomplished musi- 
cians, and as Mrs. McKinley is devoted to this art, they are welcome 
guests. Mrs. Hitchcock has planned an able campaign, and many believe 
that she will gradually become the leader of the set. This ambitious lady 
was, before her marriage, Miss Margaret Collier, of St. Louis. She has 
been particularly prominent in the social affairs of her native city. Her 
residence in St. Petersburg, as the wife of the American ambassador, did 
not lessen her dreams of social preéminence. The Thursday afternoon 
gatherings at the splendid Hitchcock home are becoming a social Mecca, 


where it is desirable to be known and seen. 
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“Fighting Joe’ Wheeler Recommends “Sand” 


Senator Blackburn was standing on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, during the recent snowstorm, when he offered his umbrella to a 
timid little gray-haired man who was also waiting the arrival of a street car. 
The offer was accepted with thanks. Just then a sand-car came along, 
scattering sand on the railway tracks. 

«That's what we need in life,"’ said the Kentuckian; ‘‘plenty of sand!’ 

The little man, without looking up, said :— 

«You're right, Senator. This administration needs it, too, in its 
splendid foreign policy, and I hope the senate will also have the sand to 
back it up."’ 

«‘Why, who are you?’ asked the puzzled senator. He had not ob- 
served his companion very closely in the darkness. 

The little man turned his face, and the Kentuckian recognized him 
instantly. 

It was ‘‘Fighting Joe’ Wheeler, just returned from the Philippines. 
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ve centuries look 
back at the cradle 
f the great inventor 
of printing. 
Gutenberg was born 
it Mainz, on the 
Rhine, about 1400. 
His original name 
was Johann GAans- 
fleisch; he was the 
nd son of Frielo 
Gansfleisch and Elsie 
Gutenberg. He as- 
i his mother’s 
ly name. An old 
cument represents 
1 as saying, ‘‘I, 
lohann GaAnsfleisch, 
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asked Gutenberg’ s 
wife, Annette of the 
Irongate. ‘If we work 
constantly,some three 
hundred,’’ he said, 
proudly. ‘* Wonder- 
ful!’ quoth Annette 
of the Irongate. 

Ah! what would 
Gutenberg say to our 
compound cylinder 
presses, which throw 
off ninety-six thou- 
sand an hour, or six- 
teen hundred a min- 
ute! 

Faust went to Paris 
to sell copies; every 





called Gutenberg,’’ 
und so he is called to- 
day. He was of noble 
family, and, owing to 
listurbances of those unquiet times, was twice 
exiled from his native Mainz, the second time 
Strasburg, which became the scene of his 
« I eT labors. 

His departure from Strasburg was, like Moham- 
ed's ‘‘Hegira,’’ a ‘‘flight,’’ as he left behind him 
places where his first attempts at printing had 
en made, and hied him to his native town. He 
epresented as packing press and types and all 
t was left to him, piling them upon an old 
horse cart, and ignominiously, in the dead of 
inight, stealing away from a place where his 
life was embittered, and where he was thought to 
be an adept in the ‘black art,’’ and in league 
the devil. Almost all great inventions have 
n born through pain and sorrow to the great 

s who produced them. 


ss 
t is supposed by some that he passed part of 
period of exile in travel, after the old ‘‘jour- 


in'’ fashion, and that he probably extended 
vels as far as Haarlem. 
singular that this invention should have 
so long. Cicero came very near falling 
In his treatise on the Deity, he is illus- 
the point thatchance cannot produce works 
how design, when he says: ‘Suppose that 
imber of single letters of the alphabet were 
together, could they by any chance pro- 
e ‘Annals’ of Ennius?’ Ah, Cicero, how 
1 came to the invention of printing! How 
ou came to snatching the wreaths which 
enturies later, to encircle the brow of 


Chinese, Japanese and Koreans knew the 
iphic art far back in antiquity, the printing 
page from one engraved block. Very early, 
pictures were engraved upon a block of wood, 
letters, descriptive of those pictures, were 
irved; and, when rubbed with ink, this sur- 
face was covered with paper or vellum, which re- 
ithe impression. Playing cards were thus 
nd ‘‘Donatuses,’’ as they were called, a brief 
‘f grammatical pages much used; also, a well- 
known work, ‘Speculum Salutis Humane," ‘‘Mir- 
ror of Human Salvation."’ This word speculum 
figured in the accounts of Gutenberg at Strasburg; 
e gave out that he was manufacturing mirrors. 
[he invention of printing,’’ which we celebrate, 
ly the typographic art, the printing with 
ble types. It was brought about exclusively 
rermans. The Germans,—two Mainz typog- 
raphers, Conrad Schweynheym and Arnold Pan- 
introduced it at Rome, in 1465; Ulric 
Gering, Martin Craaz, and Michael Friburger 
sferred it, in 1470,to Paris; Ofen and Varencia 
received it from the Germans; and Stockholm, in 
183. The first English book was, indeed, printed 
Englishman, William Caxton, but at Cologne, 
he had learned the new art, whence he re- 
ned to establish, at Winchester, the first Eng- 
printing office. 
Four names stand out conspicuous in the his- 
f the invention of printing,—Lourens J. 
Coster, Johann Gutenberg, Johann Faust and Peter 
hoeffer. Others also claimed the’ invention. 
The legendary account, told in various ways, is 
it Coster, who is said to have been skilled in 
graphy, was walking in the forests of the 
rbs of his city, where he cut letters from the 
yeeches, which he carried home done up in paper, 
hich he or his grandchildren found impressed 
y the moist letters; and that was the hint which 
ive birth to the invention of printing, which he 
went on to exercise in a rude form. 





WILLIAM CONVERSE Woop 


The Cologne ‘‘Chronicle’’ of 1499, about half 
a century after tye invention, has this passage: 
‘Printing was at first invented in Germany, at 
Mainz, on the Rhine; and it is for the German 
nation a distinguished honor that such ingenious 
men can be found among them. That took place 
about the year of our Lord, 1440, and after that 
time, until 1450, that art and all that pertains to 
it, were perfected. And, in the year 1450,a jubi- 
lee year, they commenced to print, and the first 
book that they printed was the Bible,in Latin, and 
it was printed in the large missal characters.”’ 

About 1569, Junius gave this interesting but 
tardy account :— 

«A hundred and twenty-eight years ago, there 
died at Haarlem Lourens Janszoon, surnamed 
Coster, or the sexton, because his family held 
that hereditary office. By a proper vindication, 
he enjoys the honor of having invented typog- 
raphy, an honor unjustly usurped by others. 
ha One may still see preserved in the family 
mansion, very ancient wine-tankards made of the 
remnants of those types. 

‘“‘Among these first workers,’’ continues Junius, 
‘was a certain Johann, whether Faust, or some 
other of that name, who, though under oath of 
secrecy, waiting his opportunity, on Christmas 
eve, stole instruments and types, fled from the 
establishment, ran away to Amsterdam, thence to 
Cologne, thence to Mainz, as to an asylum, 
out of bowshot, and opened a printing office.’’ 

This is the story of the invention of printing, 
as the Haarlem people recount it. His types were 
transient; they were melted into wine-vases. 

Three faces on the medallion are so grouped, 
because their names are united in the invention 
of printing; they are Gutenberg, Faust and 
Schoeffer, as one has called them, the inventor, 
the promoter and the improver of printing. 

Gutenberg, this exiled gentleman of the nobility, 
ingenious and thoughtful, set to work of some 
kind, ostensibly to mirror making, associating 
with him apprentices, for a certain sum. One of 
these was Andreas Dritzehn. Soon they com- 
plained that he was holding back some of his 
knowledge; by another bargain, he imparted 
more. This Dritzehn died; and in a lawsuit, 
testimony came out that seemed to show that 
already, in 1429, Gutenberg had a press, and was 
very anxious lest what he was doing should be 
divulged. 
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His sister, who was in a convent, is said to 
have expostulated with him about his secret work; 
but he told her it was not dangerous, and would 
prove a benefit to him. 

That was a great hour when Gutenberg pulled 
the first impression from his press. The eyes 
that saw that sight swelled and flashed. ‘‘It can 
be done! it has been done! Rome, and Venice, 
and Cologne shall hear of it!"’ 

In 1454, in Strasburg, he printed the Latin in- 
dulgences, the first printer's work. 

Soon, he associated with him Faust, the banker, 
and later, Schoeffer, the scrivener and calligrapher, 
who afterwards married Faust’s daughter; soon, 
these two broke up the firm, excluding Guten- 
berg; each published a Bible. The types were run 
into punches made by hand, and Schoeffer made 
elegant letters. 

The pulling of the first impression was a his- 
torical event. How their eyes flashed, and dilated 
at the startling result,—the printed page!—done 
in a minute! 

‘‘How many impressions can you make a day?’ 


one wondered at the 
cheap Bibles; people 
willingly paid three 
hundred crowns; soon 
they found others had copies; then they found 
they were exactly alike; then fear and distrust 
got abroad; Satan was in it; it was ‘black art,’’ 
and Faust was thrown into prison. But this was 
a transient cloud; the invention soon shone forth 
like the sun, known and welcomed of all. 
Gutenberg’s epitaph in the Franciscan cloister 
says: ‘‘He merits honor from every nation and 
language."’ 


A LITERARY CONFESSION 


HALL CAINE 


T twenty, I wrote an autobiography for another 
person, and was paid ten pounds for it. At 
five-and-twenty, I came up to London with the 
manuscript of a critical work which I had written 
while at Liverpool. Somebody had recommended 
that I should submit it to a certain great publish- 
ing house, and I took it in person. 

After waiting three torturing weeks for the de- 
cision of the publishers, I made bold to call 
again. At the same little box at the door of the 
office I had once more to fill out the same docu- 
ment. The boy took it in, and I was left to sit 
on his table, to look at the desk which he had 
been whittling away, to wait, and to tremble. 

After a time, I heard a footstep returning. I 
thought it might be the publisher or the editor of 
the house. It was the boy back again. He had 
a pile of loose sheets of white paper in his hands. 
‘‘The editor's compliments, sir, and, thank you,"’ 
said the boy, and my manuscript went sprawling 
on the table. I gathered it up, tucked it as deep 
as possible under the wings of my Inverness cape, 
and went down stairs, ashamed, humiliated, 
crushed and broken-spirited,—not quite that, 
either, for I remember that, as I got to the fresh 
air at the door, my gorge rose within me, and I 
exclaimed in anger that I would compel better 
attention from that house before long; anc I did. 

The sequel is worth telling, though my triumph 
brought me a friend instead of an enemy. 

That editor became my personal friend. Of 
course he remembered nothing of this incident, 
and I never poisoned one hour of our intercourse 
by telling him how, when I was younger and a 
word would have buoyed me up, he made me 
drink the waters of Marah. Three times since 
that day the publishing house I speak of has 
come to me, asking that I should write a book. 

If literary confessions are worth anything, this 
one may perhaps be a seed that will somewhere 
find grateful soil. Keep a good heart, even if you 
have to knock in vain at many doors and kick 
about the back stairs of the house of letters. 
There is room enough inside. 

Let me conclude with a few words that may be 
timely. Of all the literary cants that 1 despise 
and hate, the one I hate and despise the most is 
that which would have the world believe that 
greatly gifted men who have become distinguished 
in literature, and are earning thousands a year by 
it, and have no public existence and no apology 
apart from it, hold it in pity as a profession and 
in contempt as an art. For my part, I have 
found the profession of letters a serious pursuit of 
which in no company and in no country have I 
need to be ashamed. It has demanded all my 
powers, fired all my enthusiasm, developed my 
sympathies, enlarged my friendships, touched, 
amused, soothed and comforted me. If it has 
been hard work, it has been a constant inspira- 
tion, and I would not change it for all the glory 
and more than all the emoluments of the best- 
paid and most illustrious profession in the world, 
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THE CENSUS MANAGERS OF 1900 JOSEPH 


Taking the Twelfth Census 


GFF! preparations are being made for taking 

the twelfth census. A field force of fifty 
thousand enumerators will be sent out in June, to 
gather the information needed. They will re- 
quire from two to four weeks for the task. After 
that the census will require the services of two 
thousand other people for two years, 
to put the facts into proper form and to 
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yoldsmith,—his reward of merit in the love of a 
beautiful girl. Miss Rockwell has played many 
excellent parts, but she never appeared to better 
advantage than in this delightful portrayal. 


- 
With Gladstone at Hawarden 
A PHOTOGRAPH of rare historic and personal in- 
terest is reproduced in this issue of SuccEss. It 
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SENATOR WELLINGTON 


The Iron Senator 


HE junior senator from Maryland, George L. 
Wellington, presents a striking figure on his 

way to and from the capitol every day. During 
the Puerto Rican debate, he challenged the atten- 
tion of the nation by refusing to abide by his 
party or to obey its caucus demands in the matter 
of tariff. He was one of five Republi- 
can senators who voted against the im- 
position of any tariff on the island, tak- 





get them published. The twelfth census 
will cost fifteen million dollars, and it 
will be the most thorough one ever taken, 
including statistics on a wide range of 
subjects. Chinese and all other foreign- 
ers will be counted. Indians will be 
enumerated as foreigners; but there will 
be a separate report as to their condition. 
Colored people, who, in the earlier cen- 
suses, -figured as whites,—every negro 
slave being equivalent to three-fifths of 
a white man,—will have a special re- 
port devoted to their interests this time. 
The two officials upon whom much of 
the vast work of organizing the census 
has fallen are William R. Merriam, di- 
rector, and Fred H. Wines, assistant 


director. Both are expert enumerators. 
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Oliver Goldsmith in Drama 











STUART ROBSON 


FLORENCE ROCKWELL 


ing the broad ground that the constitu- 
tion, as well as the flag, covers the newly 
acquired territory. The position he has 
taken has earned for him the title of the 
‘Iron Senator,’’ after that of his famous 


namesake, the ‘‘Iron Duke."’ 
_ 


Current Events 

Dr. Louis Klopsch sent an Easter 
offering of $25,000, April 5, to the India 
famine sufferers, making $60,000 which 
the readers of the ‘Christian Herald’ 
had contributed up to that date, besides 
large quantities of corn. The British 
government authorized the editor to 
charter a freight ship for the purpose of 
carrying a cargo of two thousand tons of 
grain to the stricken land. The money 


contributions have been averaging three 











[? did not need the pen of a playwright 

to save from oblivion the fame of 
Goldsmith, seeing that he wrote imperishably 
upon the tablets of time, yet it was a happy inspi- 
ration which caused Augustus Thomas to become 
his dramatic Boswell. The true poet cannot have 
too many biographers to suit the needs of the 
world, which is prosaic at best, nor can there be 
too wide a variety of monuments erected to his 
genius. There is much of educative force in a 
book of memoirs, but much more of human in- 
terest in a well-written play. A shaft of marble 
or a bust of bronze shows appreciation, yet a liv- 
ing lyric is a greater compliment. 

‘Oliver Goldsmith,’’ the comedy, is, therefore, 
as welcome as it is pleasing. It is a picture from 
the illustrious past. ‘‘Poor Noll'’ lives in it, a 
very real personage, timid, awkward, lovable, im- 
petuous, improvident. Dr. Johnson is his friend, 
as of old, and David Garrick is there, full of 
quips and quirks, Pretty Mary Horneck, whom 
Oliver loved so hopelessly, becomes a living ver- 
ity, and, for dramatic purposes, a most womanly 
and affectionate fiancée. They are all there, in 
very flesh,—Burke, and Boswell, and Featherstone, 
—and we are given more than one rare glimpse into 
a ‘feast of reason and flow of soul’’ such as made 
the originals famous. The genius of the play- 
wright makes us forget, for an hour, that it is not 
a teality, but only a bright page torn from a cen- 
tury that is dead. 

Stuart Robson, as Ofiver Goldsmith, fits into 
the picture without disturbing the illusion. No 
artist could do more. Miss Rockwell, as Mary 
Horneck, idealizes the maidenly reserve, the wo- 
manly sympathy, of the heroine of Black Heath 
House. In the play, she goes farther than his- 


tory, which is silent as to her reciprocal love, but 
in doing so she carries to fulfillment what every- 
body in the wide world would have wished for 


is the property of Lady Cook, formerly Miss 
Claflin, who kindly loaned it for the purpose. 
The group shows the late William E. Gladstone, 
England's greatest minister since Pitt, after hav- 
ing been presented with a testimonial from the 
Irish-Americans for his great services in behalf of 
home rule. The gentleman who carried the testi- 
monial to Hawarden was Joseph Pulitzer, editor of 
the New York ‘‘World,’’ who is shown in the pic- 
ture, seated with Mrs. Gladstone, while Mrs. 
Pulitzer occupies a seat next to the premier. Lady 
Cook and others complete the little party. Mr. 
Pulitzer had a copy of this photograph, but it 
was lost in the fire which destroyed his New York 


residence last year. 
. 


Speaker Reed’s Retort 


Growing tired of his chair, one afternoon, 
Speaker Reed surrendered it to another member 
and sat down beside a western Democrat. 

«‘My, what a large hand you have!’’ remarked 
Mr. Reed, looking intently at the enormous paw 
of his Democratic friend, who was writing a letter. 

«Yes, sir,'’ said the member, ‘‘and I am proud 
of it. I worked on a farm for so many years that 
my hands grew large, as you see them."’ 

The speaker held up his small and shapely right 
hand, smooth and white as a woman’ s, and said :— 

‘‘Well, I thank the Lord I never worked on a 
farm."' 

The member replied: ‘‘You are probably going 
to run for the presidency, sometime, Mr. Reed, 
and, if you do, I'll plac that statement all over 
the country,—and what could you do about it?’ 

The big fellow mused awhile, and said ;— 

‘Nothing, —except to brand you as an infernal 
liar!’’ 


thousand dollars a day. On a former 

occasion the ‘‘Christian Herald’’ raised 

a famine fund of $250,000 in about four months. 
4 + . 

For the first time in thirty-nine years, Queen 
Victoria paid a visit to Ireland, April 4. Her trip 
was made on the royal yacht, and her welcome 
was a most hearty one in Dublin. In compliment 
to the gallant Irish troops in the English army, 
the queen wore a bunch of shamrocks. In Bloem- 
fontein, Africa, Rudyard Kipling assisted Lord 
Roberts in getting out a newspaper for the troops, 
and wrote an additional stanza for the famous 
Irish song, ‘‘The Wearing of the Green.’’ 

« . - 

Speaker Henderson, of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and President Frye, of the senate, are 
not on the best of terms, owing to social rivalry. 
Here, again, the question of precedence is the 
cause. Mr. Henderson claims that his position 
gives him rights and privileges superior to those 
of Mr. Frye, who is vice-president only by sub- 
stitution. At the White House the question was 
once decided in favor of Mr. Frye, who was asked 
to escort Mrs. McKinley to dinner. 

7. - a 

President Harper, of Chicago University, re- 
cently accomplished a remarkable feat in the way 
of getting subscriptions of money for his a/ma 
mater. April 1 was the date set by John D. 
Rockefeller for the raising of two million dollars 
by the university, in order to entitle it to an ad- 
ditional two millions offered by him. On Satur- 
day morning, March 31, President Harper was 
short $163,000 of the required amount. He made 
a ‘whirlwind campaign’’ through the city of 
Chicago for fifteen hours, getting the amount re- 
quired by midnight. Mr. Rockefeller’s check 
followed, making $7,500,000 which he has given, 
in all, to the institution. 
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CONVENTION HALL, KANSAS CITY, BURNED APRIL 4 


[The Humors of Congress 


7,4 is the homeliest man in congress? There 
ure two claimants to this distinction. One 
resentative F. M. Eddy, of Minnesota, and 
1er is Representative F. W. Cushman, of 
ngton. Mr. Eddy declines to yield priority 

unger colleague, and feels quite aggrieved 
e latter should have dared dispute his 

y. Mr. Cushman, on the other hand, 
isiastic in his belief that he can surpass the 
esotan, and offers to submit the question to 

f the house. 
very long ago, Mr. Eddy had to go home 
k a rival who aspired to his seat in con- 

This rival, at a public meeting, denounced 
idy’s course in a certain political matter, 

lared that the congressman was two-faced. 
Eddy secured a hearing in the same town 
und asked his audience these questions :— 

t likely, if I had two faces, I would come 
you boldly and exhibit them? Isn’t one 
; kind enough ?’ 

he outburst of merriment which followed 
lly, the rival’s chances were swept away. 
cannot be truthfully said that either Mr. 
or Mr. Cushman could win a prize in a 

show. I gazed at them long and earnestly, 
her day, and tried to arrive at an impartial 

I intended to assign five minutes to 

aze; but, when I came to consult my watch, 
i that it had stopped. 

Cushman has pallor in his favor, whereas 
il has high color. Out in Tacoma, they call 
ung congressman ‘‘Abe Lincoln No. 2.”’ 
ks it,—tall, gaunt and thin. 

1in't much on looks,’’ a constituent once 

‘‘but ye’ll be away so often in Wash- 
that we won't see ye much.”’ 

I can't get away from myself, even in 
ngton,’’ replied Cushman, a merry twinkle 
eye 
hen the Lord help ye!’’ said the constituent. 


. 7. 4 


ngress misses Thomas B. Reed. With 

autocratic tendencies, he was a perfect 

} f fun among the members. He could 
| up’’ a member in fewer words than any 
ving American. His shafts always struck 
and, being witty, they afforded amusement. 

defeated Mr. Blank,’’ said a new member 

speaker, last spring, ‘‘and I suppose this 

vill please you, because you always had 

or less trouble with our friend Blank.’’ 

said the speaker, somewhat sarcastic- 

| remember there was trouble with Blank. 

uble with him was that he didn’t know 

ng,and had n't the faintest perception of it.’’ 


{ * a * 
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presentative Gibson, of Tennessee, a recent 
sition to the house, throws his head back 
he is making a speech, and talks directly at 
ling. He is not very well acquainted with 
ther members, and this circumstance caused 
some embarrassment, last month, in his 
e district. He was a candidate for renomina- 
attending many primaries and meetings. 
ne of the datter he met a prominent Tennes- 
who knows everybody in Washington. The 
ving dialogue ensued :— 
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«(Do you know your fellow-member, Mr. Smith, 
of Kansas? He is quite prominent, | understand."’ 

‘‘No-o, I can’t say that I do.’’ 

‘Well, you must know Mr. Brown, of Mas- 
sachusetts, the celebrated Republican orator ?’’ 











FRANK W. CUSHMAN, M. C. 
FRANK M. EDDY, M.C 











«‘No, I really don’t remember him.’’ 

‘Strange! But you surely have met the cele- 
brated Mr. Jones, of Wyoming.”’ 

«Well, I've seen him in the house, of course, 
but—the fact is, they all know me!"’ 

7 a + 

Sometimes it is the constituent, not the mem- 
ber, who causes the fun in congressional circles. 
The other morning, a western member exhibited 
a letter which he had just received from his home 
town. It was during the controversy over the 
Puerto Rican tariff, and it ran thus:— 

Things is quiet now except a ~ deal of —- and 


opposition, but the majority of your friends stand with 
you. How do you stand? 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW AT THE PRINTING EXPOSITION 


A Great Printing Exposition 


NE of the most remarkable and interesting expo- 
sitions ever held in America is the mammoth 
printing display at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, which commenced May 2, and will 
continue until June 2. It is under the auspices 
of Typographical Union No. 6 of that city, and 
the proceeds will be used in furthering the benev- 
olent branches of that organization, such as the 
hospital fund, the burial fund, the relief of mem- 
bers who are out of work, and also those too old 
to compete with the younger men. The union 
maintains beds in four hospitals for members who 
are sick and without relatives, and contributes to 
the support of a home for old, infirm or consump- 
tive printers, —the Childs-Drexel Home, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. The membership of ‘‘No. 6°’ 
is nearly six thousand, and it has paid out, in the 
last seven years, $259,000 to members for philan- 
thropic purposes. 

More than one year's time has been devoted by 
the exposition committee to preparing for this 
novel and stupendous exhibit of the history of 
printing from its infancy to the present time, in- 
cluding every device used in the art. For inspec- 
tion are to be found presses, stereotyping and 
electrotyping machinery, paper, type, typesetting 
machines, the material and apparatus used in 
photo-engraving, book-binding, and lithograph- 
ing. Forty thousand square feet of floor space is 
devoted to exhibits. 

An interesting feature is a complete newspaper 
plant in full operation; another is a paper-making 
machine. Every device used in printing can be 
seen in full running order and turning out com- 
pleted work. Practical demonstration of type- 
setting, electrotyping, stitching and book-binding 
on a large scale, with manifold and _ intricate 
machinery, are given. The exposition aptly shows 
the wonderful evolution in printing since its dis- 
covery five hundred years ago. 


a + o 


The Presidential Election 


HE duty of holding a presidential election, 
which recurs this year, will be discharged 
by the American people with probably less en- 
thusiasm than ever before. It cannot be avoided, 
of course, and there are many interesting and im- 
portant issues, which can only be disposed of by 
the ballot; but the fact remains that the six 
months of noise and unrest which precedes the 
national election is dreaded by seven-eighths of the 
people, regardless of political affiliations or busi- 
ness occupations. 

The Republican convention will be held in the 
large exposition building in Philadelphia, in the 
middle of June. The meeting place will accom- 
modate 15,000 persons. 

The Democratic convention will be held in a 
vast structure in Kansas City, July 4-6, with 
room for nearly 20,000 people. The edifice was 
burned April 4, but will be rebuilt in time for the 
convention. 

The probabilities favor the naming of President 
McKinley by the former, and of William Jennings 
Bryan by the latter, convention. Admiral Dewey 
may be a candidate. He has expressed his will- 
ingness to run if nominated, 
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The easiest position to obtain on a 
street railroad for any one physical- 
ly strong and in good health, without 
special manual training, is that of 
motorman or conductor. There is 
always a demand from both city and 








THE HARDSHIPS OF A SUBURBAN LINE 


A GREAT world-industry has arisen within the 
last ten years, and has grown so rapidly from its 
modest beginnings that we rub our eyes with 
amazement when we stop to think of the differ- 
ences between the city, town and country life of 
to-day and that of ten or fifteen years ago, before 
electric cars began to hum through the streets and 
country roads. The science of municipal trans- 
portation in all its branches is now being eagerly 
studied by the brightest, keenest minds of three 
kindred professions—civil engineering, mechani- 
cal engineering and electrical engineering, —while 
there has arisen an urgent demand for good execu- 
tive men, capable of assuming the larger and 
smaller positions in the operation of the great city 
properties which are being formed by consolida- 
tions, and of the innumerable systems of small 
lines linking together cities and towns. 

Not in America only, but abroad as well, elec- 
tric railways are being built so rapidly as to make 
it certain that the growth of the industry during 
the past ten years is as nothing compared with 
what will come in the next twenty-five. America 
is so far leading the world in electric railroading 
that foreign syndicates are constantly sending 
over here for men who understand the busi- 
ness, and if a bright, wide-awake American, with 
brains and energy, is prepared to drop ease and 
home comforts, take his carpet bag in hand and 
become a soldier of fortune in the world,—going, 
when called upon, to South Africa or China, to 
Patagonia or Hawaii, to Russia or India,—large 
salaries and opportunities for investment profits 
may well be hoped for. 


Promotion Beckons the Faithful Beginner 


What limit to ambition is there then in this 
field? What chances are there to-day for the men 
in the ranks? What inducements does street rail- 
roading hold out to those who are on the threshold 
preparing to choose their life-work, and how can 
the first step best be taken? These are a few 
of the questions which I will try briefly to answer. 

There are, generally speaking, five classes of 
men required for street railway operation: first, 
the transportation force; second, the mechanical 
force; third, the engineering force; fourth, the ac- 
counting force; and fifth, the leaders and directors. 


country for honest, reliable, ‘‘steady’’ 

men, who can be depended upon to 

fulfill their daily duties with intelli- 
gence and devotion. The force of ‘‘car service 
men,’’ as the conductors and motormen are usually 
called, forms the bone and sinew of the organiza- 
tion, and the trustworthy and ambitious worker 
may easily obtain recognition and advancement 
from his immediate superiors. 

Conductors and motormen are paid from $1.75 
to $2.25 per day in cities, and in country 
towns from thirteen to eighteen cents per hour. 
The candidate for a position on a large street rail- 
way is first put in training for a week or two weeks 
without pay, and his capabilities are carefully 
tested. If accepted, he enters the service of the 
company on the ‘extra list,’’ so called, and for a 
few weeks or months, as the case may be, must 
be on hand within certain hours, prepared to take 
out a car in the place of a ‘‘regular,’’ who may be 
ill or away from duty, and to handle the extra 
cars during the ‘‘rush hours.’’ He is paid by the 
trip or hour, and can frequently make as an ‘‘extra’’ 
nearly as much as the regular man. 


New Chances Open as the Men Advance 


The next step comes when he is given a regu- 
lar run, usually one of the least desirable as re- 
gards hours of service. As he grows in the con- 
fidence of his superiors, he is given better runs; 
and, at the end of one, two or three years of service, 
he is, on many roads, given an increase of wages, 
together with ‘‘service stripes,’’ (to be worn on the 
sleeve of his uniform,) which indicate the length 
of time he has been in the company’s employ. 

The chief qualifications of the motorman are 
courage, strength, endurance and trustworthiness. 
The chief qualifications of the conductor are ab- 
solute honesty, courtesy and never-failing patience. 
The success of a street railway company in win- 
ning traffic is due far more to the conductors and 
motormen in service than is generally understood 
or believed, and the two men on a car can so han- 
dle it by intelligently looking out for business as 
to bring to the company larger receipts than others 
on the same line, and to win for themselves grati- 
tude and appreciation from passengers. The officers 
of the company will surely find this out, and will 
mark such men for promotion. 

Advance from the ranks of the car-service men 
may be along several lines, dependent largely up- 





THE CRUSH AFTER THE THEATER—AN INSPECTOR ON DUTY 





ona man’s education and general intelligence. 
The immediate step above the motormen and con- 
ductors is, on many systems, to the force of ‘‘inspec- 
tors,’’ so called, whose duties are varied and in- 
teresting. An inspector may be sent this morn- 
ing to find out why a competing road is getting 
the business of Riker Avenue, which rightfully 
belongs to his own company’s line, and to make 
recommendations to the superintendent as to how 
the lost traffic may be regained. To-night, he is 
one of a force of twenty or thirty of his fellow-in- 
spectors detailed to handle the theater traffic, 
which comes down in arush upon the cars in a 
single half-hour at the close of the evening. To- 
morrow, he may go to Bethany Church to 
make inquiries about some Sunday school picnic 
which has to be taken to the country and called 
for on its return, and he must see that cars 
enough are provided to handle this special ‘‘busi- 
ness,’’ coming and going. In short, the inspector 
has enough variety in his life to make it interest- 
ing, together with wages of from $15 to $20 per 
week in the larger cities. 

From the ranks of the inspectors, the chief in- 
spector and his assistants are chosen, and, on large 
systems, the office of chief inspector is a very im- 
portant one, as he comes in constant daily contact 
with the general manager, where his qualities for 
higher work may be understood and appreciated. 

The division superintendents, or foremen, as 
they are sometimes called, are chosen either from 
the car-service force directly, or from among the in- 
spectors. The division superintendent runs the 
cars of a section of the entire system, subject to 
the orders of the general superintendent. 

The qualities which the division superintendent 
should possess are a capacity for hard work, abso- 
lute devotion to that work, a sense of justice, free- 
dom from prejudice or partiality in his treatment 
of the men, intelligence, and executive ability in 
the handling of routine work. On the smaller 
systems, a position of this kind will pay from 
$900 to $1,200 per year, and, on a large system, 
from $1,200 to $1,800. 


Larger Responsibilities Bring Increased Rewards 


The general superintendent is at the head of the 
transportation department of the system, reporting 
to the general manager, and responsible for the 
entire car service. He is frequently an understudy 
for the general managership, and steps into the 
latter position when the manager becomes presi- 
dent or is transferred to another position. The 
salary of a general superintendent will range from 
$1,500, on a small system, to $3,500 or $4,000 on 
the larger ones. 

[Concluded on page 187) 
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WHEREIN has this magnificent century failed? 
What have been its weak points, its unrealized 
pes, its unfulfilled dreams? Man has made 
re material progress during this century than 
ill the others. Human slavery has_ been 
shed in nearly every part of the world, and 
| the great civilized countries the common 
has become a factor in government and 
public opinion. But at its close are men wiser or 
more honest than at its beginning? Is their moral 
ousness keener? Are they less cruel and 
ted? Is justice more easily and certainly 
ved? The century has certainly failed to 
stop war, to solve the race problems, or to get a 
ersal religion or language. Genius has not 
favored it more than it has some others. 
It is Deficient Ethically 
Dr. Felix Adler, who has made the philosophy 
f ethics his life-study, was asked if he thought 
moral consciousness of men has kept pace 
their material progress. ‘‘That,’’ said he, 
1 most interesting, but difficult question to an- 
swer. The great material progress of the century 
natter of record and fact. It stares us in the 
face on every hand. An equal moral develop- 
ent of man is a matter of opinion. Take the 
tof war. We have made tremendous strides 
the growth of destructive war engines. At the 
same time, the humanities of war, such as the 
treatment of prisoners and the wounded, the rights 
of belligerents and neutrals, and the sentiment 
1inst foul play, are markedly respected by all 
y civilized countries. Piracy and privateering 
have passed from the seas, and prisoners of war 
no longer butchered in cold blood. A very 
respectable minority of the European races is 
sed to all wars. 
There are men among us who see our marvel- 
machines of wood and iron, and say, ‘Why 
t we form men into a society as complete as 
these machines are made? Why can’t we organize 
ernment in which all men will be precise, 
rate, honest, industrious as these machines 
The century has witnessed many efforts at 
lism, and a machine idealism in government, 
f which have failed, because men, in their 
emotional and moral natures, are not machines. 
On the other hand, our great corporations are 
ying to make industrial machines of men, by 
ecting them to organized industry. At this 
en are revolting, for greed has taken advantage 
of the splendid organization that machinery has 
en. In my opinion, the greatest failure of the 
entury has been the machine idea that our 
iterial development has inflicted on our morals. 
With wood and iron, steam and electricity, we 
complish certain things very easily. Some 
of us can gratify our greed with great wealth. 
Che idealists among us, seeing how easy it is to 
ike a fortune, think it is equally easy to make 
every man wise. At one end of society is en- 
sconced ruthless greed; at the other, superb but 
impractical idealism.”’ 
The Decline of Poetry 
One often hears it said that people no longer 
care to read poetry, and that, in the coming 
century, science will completely take the place of 
emotional literature. I asked the generous 
und graceful veteran, William Dean Howells, 
for an opinion upon this subject. Mr. Howells 
believes that the end of the century shows a de- 
cided change in the point of view regarding 
poetry, in the best sense of that term. People do 
not appreciate poetry as they formerly did. Pos- 
sibly, it is because they are more critical. At any 


rate, their tastes have changed. Longfellow is in 
eclipse. Browning and Tennyson are on the de- 
cline. A dozen years ago, Swinburne, William 
Morris and Austin Dobson were very popular. But 
the poet now first in the minds and hearts of all 
English-speaking people is Kipling. He, at least, 
has uttered the thoughts and feelings of his age. 
Stephen Phillips, along with E. H. Coleridge and 
Mr. Money-Coutts and John Davidson, have given 
voice to the reflective spirit of English poetry. 

But with Tennyson and other great English 
poets have passed our own great poets, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. We 
have Mr. Stedman, Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard, Mr. 
Gilder, Mr. Hay and Mr. Harte to keep up tradi- 
tions, but they are passing, too. James Whitcomb 
Riley is the most dominant of the living American 
poets. Mr. Riley's poetry is more popular than 
‘‘Hiawatha,’’ and ‘Snow Bound,’’ the most 
popular poems of their day. He is the poet of 
our common life, and there are others of lesser 
note, among them Mr. Cowein and Mrs. Stetson. 

‘‘What are the new presences when compared 
with the great absences, such as Browning, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Whitman 
and Morris? The present may not be as great as 
the past, but it is certainly as true. The poet 
may not be so profound, but he is farther reach- 
ing. But in my sere and yellow leaf, I may not 
be so good a judge.”’ 

What of the judicial administration of justice 
between man and man? Is it machinery thorough- 
ly up to date? This question was asked Assistant 
District Attorney James W. Osborne, the lawyer 
who secured the conviction of Roland B. Molineux 
for poisoning,and who is profoundly versed in the 
law. Mr. Osborne said :— 


Where the Law Has Failed 


‘‘The trouble to-day is that our code of criminal 
laws does not fit the average jury's ideas of mercy 
and humanity for the offender. In other words, 
our criminal jurisprudence is written entirely in 
the absence of that spirit animating the command, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ There is 
not enough of the love or hope element in our 
laws, and they are difficult to execute. Of course, 
we have made progress since 1801, but we are 
still deficient. In the eighteenth century there 
were, at one time, as many as one hundred and 
sixty-nine capital offenses. Young boys were 
hanged for stealing. Now, in the state of New 
York, there are only two capital offenses, —treason 
and murder,—and I may say there is practically 
only one,—murder,—for no boy commits treason 
in these days. But in the punishment of the aver- 
age criminal, we find the juries unwilling to inflict 
the full penalty of the law. A majority of the 
men will tell you they don’t believe in capital 
punishment, or any other sort of severe punish- 
ment. 

‘“‘Why? Because society has come to the con- 
clusion, reached in modern science, that most 
criminals are degenerates or diseased, and are not 
fully responsible for their acts. Some fault of 
heredity or education is at the bottom of the 
crime, and the law should try to reform instead of 
punish. There is only one sort of offender it is 
best to punish severely, and that is the criminal 
parasite. There is no mercy in a jury box for 
him, whether he be a thief, a robber, a slanderer 
or an assassin. 

‘‘The modern jury system, about which there 
has been so much discussion of late years, could 
be greatly improved by making the number of 


petit jurors fifteen instead of twelve, requiring the 
agreement of twelve for a verdict as now, with 
three men besides to allow for illness, accident, 
or bribery. If the jury were thus constituted, four 
men instead of one would have to be bribed to 
defeat the ends of justice. 

‘In some of the states, notably New York, the 
court of appeals is permitted to pass upon the 
facts of the case. This law should be repealed. 
Only a jury which hears and sees the witnesses is 
competent to weigh the evidence and determine 
its true value. The truth of this statement is self- 
evident. 

‘In conclusion, I will say that we want to, 
but don’t know how to punish men in order to 
reform them. The idea of vengeance has gone 
out of the hearts of the jury, but it is still in the 
law, and the certainty of punishment, on account 
of its severity, has greatly, too greatly, declined. 
So you may say, at the end of this century, we 
have drifted from severity to uncertainty in the 
punishment of most of our criminals. With all 
our fine ideas of mercy and humanity, we need to 
have more certainty."’ 

Business Honor Not Improved 

Has business integrity kept up with business 
volume, energy and activity? John C. Eames, the 
manager of the greatest wholesale dry goods store 
in America, and probably in the world, that of H. 
B. Claflin and Company, was asked this question. 
Mr. Eames knows almost every country merchant 
in the western hemisphere, besides a great many 
of the business men of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. In reply, Mr. Eames said :— 

‘‘The business man is no more honest at heart 
to-day than he was a century ago. If he gets the 
chance, he will cheat now just as quickly as he 
would then. He does not get the same oppor- 
tunity. There is not the same looseness in busi- 
ness. As business has grown in magnitude, it has 
grown in conservatism and constraint. An En- 
glish newspaper recently made the statement that 
the American people are superior to the English 
in domestic virtue, but behind them in political 
and business integrity. 1 cannot speak for poli- 


‘tics, but the English have just as many, if not 


more unreliable business men than the Americans. 
The American business man is more venturesome; 
he willrisk more. He gets more chances to cheat 
and steal than the European shopkeepers. 

“Fifty or seventy-five years ago, New York was. 
about what a large country town is to-day. A 
man could go into a bank or business house and 
borrow money or buy goods on his reputation. 
Now he must give more substantial security. 
Even in our country towns business has become a 
great deal more tangible. The credit system is 
now a thorough science, made necessary on ac- 
count of the tremendous volume of business done. 
I feel sure that the present generation is possessed 


of a great deal more business ability than any of 


its predecessors, but not a whit more honesty. 
Honesty is a better policy to-day than it formerly 
was, because there is so much more at stake, and 
knowledge is so much easier to get hold of. But. 
honesty as a policy is not honesty as principle, 
and that is what I have in mind. I see nothing 
to indicate our recent improvement in this respect. 
But everywhere in business I see the signs multi- 
plying to protect men from the greed and dis- 
honesty of their fellows."’ 
Woman Has Not Secured Justice 

Among other things, this has been a woman's 

century, especially the latter part of it. But there 
[Concluded on page 186) 
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IN A WILLOW TREE—E. M. ASHE 


MA4s¥ of the strongest and finest drawings in the 

new books and recent issues of the magazines 
are the work of artists who have seen but very few 
summers since the law called them infants. One 
of the most talented and successful is 
twenty-three; another is just old enough 
to vote. At least ten of the best illustra- 
tors of to-day are under, or in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty. These make up a 
group of young artists who, within a very 
recent period, have brought new and 
remarkable talent into the art field. Sev- 
eral of them do paint, and paint well. 
Painting, however, is a luxury in which 
they indulge in leisure moments to please 
themselves, with little or no return finan- 
cially. Illustrating is more or less of a 
necessity, which they follow to please 
the publishers and the public, with 
money returns amounting, in the cases 
of some of these young men, to as much 
as ten thousand dollars a year. If there 
be a secret in their success, it is that 
money is almost always a subordinate 
consideration. Their art is first. One 
of them recently said to me: ‘I often 
spend as much time satisfying myself 
with a little drawing for which I may not 
be paid more than fifty dollars, as upon 
one for which I will receive four or five 
times as much."’ Any of them will tell 
you that he frequently draws over and 
over again a figure with which he hap- 
pens to have difficulty, while other work 
much more important to him in a pecu- 
niary way is waiting. Speaking generally, 
the payment to men of high reputation 
ranges from fifty dollars for a simple 
sketch to two and sometimes three hun- 
dred dollars for an elaborate illustra- 
tion. A drawing of the kind first men- 
tioned can be made easily in two hours, 
and a large one, containing a number of 
figures, within a week. Knowing this, 
it is not hard to understand how some 
of the artists who are hardly more than 
boys receive more for their work than do 
the judges of the supreme court of the 
United States. This occurs when they 
reach the goal for which every illustra- 
tor strives, that is, when they are forced 
to say to the publisher: ‘‘I'm very sorry, 
but I can’t possibly do those drawings 
for you. I have so much work on hand 
already that I couldn't finish them on 
time.’’ 

Ernest Seton Thompson, whose fame 
is equally great as a writer and illustrator, 
embellishes the pages of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine’ 
with some of its best art,and manages to keep his 
order-book filled three years ahead. 

Howard Chandler Christy is another young 
artist who teaches others the art he knows 
so well himself. He devotes two mornings a 
week to instructing young women of the Cooper 
Union Art School, who have come to New York 
from all over the country, and even from abroad, 











THE NEWEST MAN—GEORGE WRIGHT 


to learn how to make good illustrations. Christy, 
who will not emerge from the twenties for some 
years yet, first won widespread recognition during 
our late war with Spain. He went to the front 














A PHANTASIE—GEORGE VARIAN 


asked what kind of woman he most admired, 
Christy quickly answered: ‘‘Women wi h tremen- 
dous self-respect.’" In making his ‘‘society pic- 
tures,’’ he is very decidedly ‘‘to the manner born,”’ 
and yet he himself was born on a farm 
in Ohio, and no other of his family is 
artistic. 

Few artists are as popular personally, 
and as successful as George Wright, who, 
a very few years ago, made a trip, with 
a portfolio of his drawi: .nder his arm, 
to New York from | delphia, where 
he was born and had studied for a short 
time at the Academy of Fine Arts. When 
he reached New York, he took his draw- 
- ings at once to the art manager of one of 
‘ the best magazines. The latter looked 
them over, and laid several aside. He 
’ said he would like to buy those, and 
\ asked the young man if a certain num- 
\ ber of dollars, which was among the 
iY hundreds, would be satisfactory to him. 
It was the young artist's first attempt to 
i sell his work in New York, and to have 
a it published by this house was in itself 
£ almost equivalent to a reputation. The 
good fortune came so suddenly and unex- 


2 pectedly that it surprised Wright. He 


murmured that he guessed the sum 
named would be all right, and in a few 








A PAGE FROM A SKETCH BOOK—ERNEST SETON THOMPSON 


A LETTER FROM HOME—HOWARD C. CHRISTY 








with the Rough Riders, and, from sketches made 
in Cuba, afterwards drew pictures of stalwart 
soldiers and moving battle scenes so spirited“and 
vivid as to prove himself an illustrator of great 
ability. But he has since shown that he can win 
triumphs in peace as well as in war, for he has of 
late drawn pictures of the American girl and her 
environment, which all the grace and 
charm and distinction of the girl herself. When 


moments, after the art editor had advised 
him to come to New York to work, where 
he could surely make a good living, he 
departed with the money in his pocket. 
Half an hour before, he had entered 
with hardly any expectation of having his 
drawings considered. But he was leav- 
ing with several of them sold, and what 
seems like a small fortune as the pro- 
ceeds. ‘‘That was the greatest hour of 
my life,’’ said Wright to me. ‘But I 
didn’t stop long in New York. I took 
the first train to Philadelphia to tell the 
folks.’’ 

Edward M. Ashe is the chum of 
Wright, with an adjoining studio, and, 
like him, makes illustrations which the 
best publishers are glad to get and 
pay highly for. Ashe is impatient of 
conventionality in drawing, and believes 
that it is very easy to spend too much 
time studying at an art school. ‘You 
must forget a good deal that you are 
taught at the average school,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘not because it is wrong, but 
because it is conventional. The artist 
who meets with much success nowadays 
must have style of his own, and must 
work out his artistic salvation in his own way."’ 

George Varian’s work shows an inner meaning 
and a strong imaginative quality. Varian’s sub- 
jects take a remarkably broad range. His nauti- 
cal scenes, of which he draws many, are strong 
and vividly realistic. They have the real flavor 
of the sea, for the reason, perhaps, that he him- 
self began life as a boy before the mast. His 
fairy pictures and his children are equally fine. 
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\ \GNIFICENT in his loneliness,’’ say Morgan's 
enemies; ‘‘Sun-crowned,"’ say his friends; 
y, ‘‘Sud generis.” 
Che following character sketch of the banker is 
gest of a series of interviews with men known 
his friends and enemies. Strange to say, 
t pinions of both are roughly parallel. 
Pierpont Morgan is the Wellington rather 
the Napoleon of finance; a sledge-hammer 
er than a lancet; honest but brutal in his 
: thods; sometimes thoughtless in his treatment 
her men, but quick to atone, when the in- 
of an act is brought home to him; but this 
loes not do upon his knees. He is sud generis, 
only in position, but in method; successful 
i the dreams of any but an Alexander, yet 
enly and ruthlessly disregarding many of the 
social amenities usually deemed essential to 
ncement. On the other hand, he observes 
isly those underlying principles indispensable 
sting success. 
Mr. Morgan's position to-day is higher than 
‘‘Banker to the King.’’ He is prac- 
banker to the United States government. 
1y not be imperative, but it certainly is 
us for any secretary of the treasury to con- 
Mr. Morgan before making a great loan; not 
ts advisability, perhaps, but certainly as to 
It is doubtful if any combination 
en in America would attempt a project in- 
: ' ng a vast amount of money without ascertain- 
how Mr. Morgan would regard it. He occu- 
es the primacy to-day as a financier and rail- 
magnate in the United States. There are 
nen within our borders who form syndicates 
: of men; but Mr. Morgan combines syndicates. 
. great prestige is not a creation of days or 
i ears, but of generations. He inherited a large 
i fortune, and has developed it in a manner second 
j only to the marvelous case of William H. Vander- 
: bilt. He cares little for money, and less for fame. 


Sal 


i Why, then, does he work early and late? It is 
ise he can't help it. He was born witha 
epter in his hand, and told to rule,—to dominate 
men,—to enlarge the boundaries of his inherited 
; nfluence. He has no alternative but to progress. 
He has genius and tremendous nervous force 
h demand an outlet. Supplementing this 
was the gift of imagination handed down to him 
fi his grandfather, John Pierpont, the poet. 
t Finance was naturally the field of his endeavor. 
: Had he possessed the subtlety of a Gould or the 
lute and immovable stolidity of a Huntington, 
he might have been a great lawyer or painter. But 
t and law require calmness,—and Morgan never 
calm. The idle indulgence of his tastes, 
th the large means at his command, was an 
possibility to a man of such a temperament. 
He was born to work. He was destined to achieve 
reater greatness than had been thrust upon him 
the accident of birth. If there ever was a man 
of destiny, J. Pierpont Morgan is he. He is a 
reature of the inexorable law of evolution,—the 
fulfillment of his father’s ambition to 
iblish a house that would in time equal that of 
Rothschild. 
\ccording to the Bellamy theory, Mr. Morgan 
s only a faithful instrument in the hands of a 
reat power or tendency; for, through him, con- 
lidations are being consolidated, and will again 
be combined with other consolidations, until the 
ery stupendousness of the whole thing will 
stagger humanity, and lead eventually to govern- 
mental control of all industries and the emancipa- 
tion of working men. Quien sabe? 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Let us go back a bit and trace, roughly, the 
steps in the evolution of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Junius Spencer Morgan was born in West 
Springfield, now Holyoke, Massachusetts, in 181 3. 
In 1836, he married Miss Juliet Pierpont in Hart- 
ford, and it was there the subject of this sketch 
was born a year later. His first commercial prom- 
inence was as a merchant in Hartford. Thence 
he went to Boston to become a partner in the 
banking house of Gardner, Beebe and Company. 
It was there that George Peabody, who had rela- 
tions with the firm, recognized the genius of the 
man and induced him to go to London, where he 
was taken into partnership with the great philan- 
thropist. On the retirement of Mr. Peabody, the 
firm became J. S. Morgan and Company, and at 
that time Mr. Morgan was considered the greatest 
financier in London. 


vs 


Young Morgan was educated in the English 
High School in Boston, and at the University of 
Gottingen, Germany. 

It had been the custom of the Bank of England 
to take young men in and educate them for the 
profession of finance. Of course, the opportuni- 
ties were few, and the applicants many, and only 
the most favored secured the prizes. The benefi- 
cence of this system was fully appreciated by Junius 
S. Morgan, and he established it in his own firm. 
Therefore, it was practically as an articled clerk 
in his father’s office that J. Pierpont Morgan and 
his school friend, Jacob C. Rogers, of Boston, be- 
gan their education in the great comprehensive 
science of finance. From desk to desk young 
Morgan toiled, early and late. He never looked 
at the clock, and he thought no detail too trivial 
to notice. Step by step he mounted the ladder, 
mastering every department, until, from a purely 
technical standpoint, he was regarded as one of 
the most thoroughly equipped young financiers of 
the world’s great money center. His creative 
genius and talent of organization had not then 
been recognized. Trained in the most thorough 
school of finance in the world, he next came to 
New York to study the most eccentric school. 
This was in 1857. With this purpose he became 
cashier of the firm of Duncan Sherman and Com- 
pany. His attention was all on business, and 
brokers who came to borrow money received quick 
and decisive answers. He had no use for words 
except to say things with. He had not then,and, 
in fact, never has had, the diplomatic art of say- 
ing nothing gracefully. His judgment of securities 
at that time was marvelous,—and it is more so to- 
day. He seemed to reach a decision by intuition 
rather than by a deliberate course of reasoning. 
His grasp of the situation was instantaneous, and 
his verdict invariably accurate. To make a mi- 
nute analysis of the process of thought by which 
he makes his deductions would be most interest- 
ing, and I would do it but for the fact that I have 
neither the knowledge nor the ability necessary. 

It was while Mr. Morgan was at ‘‘Duncan Sher- 
man’s’’ that his ‘‘shortness’’ with persistent bro- 
kers caused him to be generally and generously 


called a ‘‘crank."’ He has always been a kee: 
observer of minute detail, and has, as well, a mos 
remarkable memory of even the smallest transac 
tions. On one occasion, a clerk went into his 
office and tried to negotiate a loan, offering certair 
securities, but the application was refused. A year 
later, the young man went again with the same 
bonds, and Mr. Morgan said instantly: ‘‘Why, 
you had these securities in here the other day,’’ — 
meaning a year before. 

A broker who knew the young financier at that 
time said: ‘I couldn't help admiring him, al 
though he used to snub me right along. I got so 
accustomed to it that I didn’t mind. He was n 
respecter of persons. He treated all alike. That 
was the beauty of it; you didn’t feel that you 
were being unjustly discriminated against. | 
think that nine-tenths of his success is due to his 
autocratic way and strong personality. He is a 
very fair man, and, if he has a ‘rub’ with another, 
he will ‘square’ himself. He doesn’t consider 
other men’s opinions, but is very enthusiasti: 
and brutally honest. I believe that Morgan's ene- 
mies respect him because he has a higher regard 
for his own judgment than for that of any other 
man."’ 

Another said: ‘He has the power of bringing 
opposing factions together. He can either coax 
a man over, or make him believe that he will be 
paralyzed if he doesn't come. He gets him, pleas- 
antly, if possible,—but he gets him. I believe the 
north pole and the south pole would come to- 
gether, if he so commanded, and threatened that, 
if they didn’t, he’d make them change places 
with the equator.’’ 

His most conspicuous enemy says: ‘‘If cour- 
tesy does n't enter into Morgan's transactions, nei- 
ther does chicanery. He is rarely polite; but,on 
the other hand, he is always honest.’’ 


Sa 


A striking characteristic of Mr. Morgan is his 
contempt for anything mean or petty, and in con- 
sequence of this he has made a host of ‘‘little’’ 
enemies, not one of whom would he know by 
sight. He detests ‘‘red tape."' When he gives, 
he gives freely and ‘‘offhand,’’ or not at all; and 
the best of it is, he doesn't burden his memory 
with what he gives. Surrounded as he has been, 
of necessity, all his life, by fawning sycophants, 
who come to him in all guises and disguises, he 
has learned to judge of the value of a man as 
quickly and as accurately as of a bond. I shall 
not say anything of Mr. Morgan's gifts for benev- 
olent purposes, for I know how he detests having 
such things referred to in print. There is little 
doubt that he would much rather be abused than 
eulogized ; of two evils, he chooses the lesser. I have 
made a careful canvass of some of the men who 
are known to be anti-Morgan in their sentiments, 
and have brought to light this single fault in the 
man: he is sometimes ‘‘rude in manner."’ 

As arule, however, when this ‘‘atom’’ is chased 
to its lair, it will be found that such ‘‘rudeness’’ 
was caused by the persistent importunities of 
some impertinent interloper. What a record ! 
A man, at the sound of whose voice the financial! 
world vibrates; whose lightest suggestion is flashed 
under oceans and across continents; one whom 
nations must consult before they would fight; one 
in whose hands the welfare of thousands of families 
lies!’ What a splendid array of enemies such in- 


fluence must bring; and the only charge that such 
a host can trump up is ‘‘curtness,’’—a flyspeck 
on a giant's boot, forsooth! 
In 1860, Mr. Morgan was made the agent and 
[Concluded on page 188] 
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CHARLES H. GARRET 


TH winning of success in ordinary contests for 
supremacy is praiseworthy, but gaining it 
against great odds is heroic. 

rhere has just returned from a business trip to 
Europe a man who, a few years ago, was compar- 
atively poor, and was bitterly opposed in his 
chosen specialty by men worth millions of dollars 
where he was worth hundreds. But he pluckily 
manufactured his own inventions even when his 
workmen had no roof over their heaas, and last 
year booked orders for thirty million dollars’ worth 
of work and took his place among the self-made 
millionaires of the United States. He is Charles 
T. Schoen, the inventor and manufacturer of the 
pressed steel cars now so largely coming into use 
on railroads. 

His early life was typical,—that of a’ prentice 
boy in his father’s cooperage, near Wilmington, 
Delaware, where he saved his money, read inspi- 
rational books, and cultivated his taste for me- 
chanics. At eighteen, he had saved enough 
money to attend an academy, at the same time 
working four hours daily in the shop. 

This assiduous mental and physical activity is 
the key to his success. 

“After my marriage,’’ said Mr. Schoen, the 
other day, ‘‘I was fired with ambition, and, con- 
sidering the possibilities in Wilmington rather 
small, I secured employment at my trade in Phil- 
adelphia. In the fulfillment of my duties, I went 
frequently to the sugar refinery of Taylor and 
Gillespie, and made a friend of Mr. Gillespie. 
I told him one day that I would like to start in 
business for myself, and supply his firm with 
molasses barrels. He agreed to give me his 
trade; so, at the age of twenty-one, I was estab- 
lished in business for myself, with twelve men in 
my employ. I succeeded for a time, but subse- 
quently failed through incurring a bad debt. 

‘‘Was I discouraged? No, I never have been. 
I've never lost my nerve,’’—and Mr. Schoen set 
his firmly molded jaw. ‘I struck out West with 
a friend, following Horace Greeley’s advice, and 
arrived in Chicago early one morning, when the 
sun was lighting the east, practically penniless. 
We had seventy-nine cents in cash between us. 
My friend had a box of carpenter's tools, and I 
had my trade in reserve. He found a job the 
first day, or, rather, I found it for him, and later 
I found one for myself; but I was glad to return 
east in the course of two months. 


& 


‘‘Later, a gentleman told me that Charles Scott, 
of Philadelphia, was searching for a competent 
man to run his spring works. I applied, and se- 
cured the position. Mr. Scott was a close bar- 
gainer, and, when I set my price at twenty dollars 
a week, he held up his hands as if in horror. I 
saw that to insist upon more than twelve dollars 
per week would be useless, so I agreed, at the 
same time making a mental note that, by compe- 
tence and hard work, I could become a partner in 
the concern. Indeed, I worked with that object 
continually before my eyes. I lived on five dol- 
lars a week, and sent the rest of my wages to my 
family in Wilmington. In those days it was a 
question how to pay my board and theirs and sup- 
ply them with the necessary shoes and clothing. 
My salary was, after a time, raised to fifteen dol- 
lars a week, and later to eighteen dollars. After 
a year had passed, I had the audacity to tell Mr. 
Scott that he. should give me a share in the 
business, I argued that it was to his interest. 
He declined flatly, so 1 gave him to understand 
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that I would leave, and would avail myself of an 
offer to go into the spring business with a friend 
in Pittsburg. At that he was chagrined, but | 
was obdurate, and stuck to my demands. _In fif- 
teen minutes he returned and said: ‘Schoen, I 
will give you a one-fifth interest and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. I had won. I lived on 
eleven hundred dollars a year, and, at the end of 
the year, received, as my share of the profits, 
upward of seventeen thousand dollars. I then 
worked harder than before, and, during the follow- 
ing year, made many improvements, and took out 
many patents for the firm, which brought it a 
profit of over thirty-five thousand dollars. So I 
again approached Mr. Scott on the subject of a 
partnership interest, on the ground that I was 
worth more to the firm than I was receiving. 

«« ‘Well,’ he exclaimed, ‘don't you get a fifth 
of that thirty-five thousand dollars? ‘Yes,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but you get four-fifths.’ ‘Now, what are 
you driving at? he asked, greatly angered. ‘I 
don’t believe you could ever be satisfied.’ ‘I 
want a one-third interest in the firm,’ I said. | 
got it. 

ad 

One day, Mr. Schoen went to Washington to 
attend to some patents. Having some two hours 
to spare, and always being interested in cars, he 
found himself drawn to the railroad freight yards, 
and examining the construction of the cars which 
were standing there. Suddenly he was impressed 
with the desirability of pressed steel for the dif- 
ferent parts then made of cast iron, which took 
up considerable room and added to the dead 
weight of the car. His first patents in that line 
were for pressed steel stake-pockets. These and 
subsequent patents, which Mr. Schoen took out 
in his own name and reserved for himself, as they 
did not affect the spring business, resulted in a 
rupture between him and his partner, who con- 
sidered that, although they appertained to entirely 
different lines, they should be considered the 
firm's property, to which Mr. Schoen disagreed 
on the ground that his brains were not mortgaged. 

“| had saved sixty thousand dollars,’’ Mr. 
Schoen said, ‘‘so, in 1888, after 1 had withdrawn 
from the spring firm, I started in the pressed steel 
business, in Philadelphia. My shop was only 
fifty by one hundred feet, and there were only 
four of us to work in it,—my nephew, who is vice- 
president of the present company; my son, who 
is a director; another man, and myself. I drew 
the hot plates out of the furnace and handed them 
to my nephew and my son, who at that time were 
mere lads. I could do the same to-day. Well, 
we kept right at work, and the business grew, and 
in a short time we were making many parts of 
pressed steel for the wooden car. 

“I paid strict attention to business, as a man 
must do to succeed, and in a short time we en- 
larged the plant and employed a number of men. 
Then I engaged my brother, who has since died, 
as a salesman.”’ 

Removing to Pittsburg in 1890, he decided to 
build cars constructed wholly of steel. He had 
but a limited capital, and a comparatively small 


plant, which was not equipped for such work, but he 
also had plenty of pluck. In 1897, it was rumored 
that the Pittsburgh, Bessemer and Lake Erie 
Railroad was to change hands. Instantly Mr. 
Schoen saw his opportunity. He asked for an 
order for pressed steel cars. 

‘Immediately I set to work on a drawing,”’ 
said Mr. Schoen, ‘‘and worked like a_ beaver. 
When the new interests gained control, I was 
persistent in my endeavors to get the order. 
Finally I secured it, not for twenty, but for two 
hundred cars. Then the railroad people thought 
that, if they were going to order any, they might as 
well ‘plunge,’ so the order was increased to six 
hundred cars. The problem that then confronted 
me was how to fill the order. I had not the 
facilities for building even one car, and the money 
involved was $600,000, but I had the pressed 
steel works for making parts; and I had plenty of 
energy. We started in the old shop, and kept 
enlarging. At length, we averaged one car a day, 
then two, three, four, and finally eight. At the 
end of nine months, the order had been filled, 
and a_ five-hundred-thousand-dollar plant had 
been erected over the heads of the workmen."’ 

Here Mr. Schoen's face lighted up like that of 
a general reviewing a victory, and there was a 
tremulous ring in his voice. 

««‘Where is the next order to come from?’ I 
asked myself. If the railroads don’t take hold 
of this, I shall be ruined. 1 hardly slept until, 
after persistent arguments and exemplifications, | 
secured from the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Rail- 
road an order tor one hundred and fifty cars. 
Then came one from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for two hundred, closely followed by one from the 
Pittsburgh and Western Railroad for five hundred 
cars. I had saved the day. Then I broke down 
in health, and was wafted away to Bermuda for 
six weeks’ rest."’ 

After that orders came in rapidly, and, within 
one year, the firm had four million dollars’ worth 
of untouched orders upon its books. In 1898, 
it was considered advantageous to take in the Fox 
Pressed Steel Equipment Company. Now the 
pressed steel car company turns out forty cars a 
day in Allegheny, and sixty cars a day in Pitts- 
burgh. They have been using thirty thousand 
tons of steel per month, and this year will un- 
doubtedly use three hundred and fifty thousand 
tons for the current year. In twelve months they 
could easily build a train two hundred miles long. 


a 
‘‘From this little story you can see,’’ said Mr. 
Schoen, modestly, ‘‘the varied path which a well- 
balanced young American is bound to travel, and 
it should be a lesson to young men never to be 
discouraged or become faint-hearted. I never 
lost my nerve for one minute; no one can afford 
to. You ask me if I had any inspiration. 1| think 
that Samuel Smiles’ s little book, ‘Self-Help,’ which 
I read as a child, sowed within me the germ of 
ambition. I am a great believer in a young man 
having self-confidence. He will then undertake 
almost anything, and will grasp opportunities 
which he would otherwise be too faint-hearted to 
undertake. There is a great difference between 
timidity and confidence, which is energy. Modesty 
in a young man is becoming, and a modest young 
man may have energetic powers in a high degree. 
Of course, to a great extent, we are creatures of 
circumstance, even after we have done the best 
wecan. I never have had a day of despair in 
my life, and I think what you are pleased to call 
my success has been entirely due to my innate 
determination and pluck."’ 
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The world always listens to a man with a will in him. 


* 


OUR DUTY AND OUR CHANCE 

We have an empire out there in the Pacific, 
with every possibility of great development. 
Having just returned from Luzon, I can assure 
the readers of Success that the archipelago is 
showing new life and push under the administra- 

yn of the United States government. I saw 
evidences on every hand of a change in affairs for 
the better. We should certainly hold the islands, 
ve them a military government for awhile, and 
then educate them to the duties of civil govern- 
ment. Time alone will tell how much capability 
they can show in this direction; but, until such 
developments are apparent, we ought to govern 
nd protect them. The vast majority of them are 
not hostile at all, but only backward and shy of 
\mericans. The fighting was done by those who 
had not been informed correctly as to our true 
mission. It is simply wonderful how rapidly all 
are being converted to our flag who have had the 
high purposes of the United States explained to 
them. We want the benefit of their market, of 
course, and it would be a poor-spirited American 
vho would deny our right to this now. As a 
narket for coal alone, I doubt if there is any 
reater in the Orient. It would be as unwise to 
relinquish the great opportunities for trade as to 
bandon the natives at this juncture to become 
the prey of the nations. The worst administra- 
tion we could give them would be better than the 
best they would receive at the hands of any other 
power. [GENERAL] JOSEPH WHEELER. 

om 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; you 
must hammer and forge yourself one. —Frovupe. 
“ 


HARD WORK WAS HIS LADDER 


I have heard folks talk as if there were 
some hidden back door by which one may creep 
into literature, but I can say myself that I never 

id an introduction to any editor or publisher be- 
fore doing business with him, and that I do not 
think that I suffered on that account. Yet my 
ipprenticeship was a long and trying one. Dur- 
ng ten years of hard work, I averaged less than 
fifty pounds a year, from my pen. After ten 
years of such work, I was as unknown as if I had 
never dipped a pen into an inkstand. 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 
a 
To dally with your purpose, to half will, to hang 
forever in the balance, is to lose your grip on life. 
a 


THE HORSELESS CITY 


It has not been long since one would have been 
pronounced a dreamer for predicting the disap- 
pearance of the horse from all industrial uses in 
large cities. Yet most thoughtful people now not 
only believe in the possibility of such a realiza- 
tion, but deem it inevitable and near at hand. 

We have been accustomed to look upon the 
horse as a very noble, wholesome animal,—noble 
because he has been so indispensably useful. 
Civilization so much depends upon the ease and 
speed with which individuals can get from place 
to place, and the facility and dispatch with which 
burdens may be transported, that the horse has 
been necessarily very intimately linked with the 
ndustrial and social elevation of mankind. The 
value of the horse, and our intimate and constant 
issociation with him have caused us very largely to 
ignore, if not, in reality, to become blinded to, the 
many inconveniences, disadvantages, and real 
nuisances, of which he is the author. 

But for the clatter and din of horses’ feet, and 
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of the soon-to-be-obsolete horse-drawn vehicle, the 
city would have much of the restful stillness of the 
country, while it is common knowledge that all the 
dust, dirt, and noxious, disease-laden refuse of 
our streets emanate from the horse, with the at- 
tendant flies and other insect life. 

The analysis of a breath of dust-burdened air 

of the streets on a windy day would, alone, con- 
demn the horse and banish him forever froin all 
our cities. Sitting upon the pedestal of our pres- 
ent position, and viewing the enormous strides 
made during the last generation, and comparing 
them with the preceding primitive methods, we 
swell a bit with satisfaction, even if we forget that 
there is a vast amount yet to be accomplished as 
needful to human well-being as anything that has 
been done. 
’ It seems but yesterday that the question rested 
upon the lips of the multitude: ‘‘Is the horseless 
vehicle but a transient fad, or has it come to 
stay?’ With the practical engineer, the question 
was then already correctly settled, and now the 
same view has become a settled conviction in the 
popular mind. It remains only to be determined 
by the test of service what system of motor pro- 
pulsion will best serve the purpose. Will it be 
steam, compressed air, petroleum, or electricity ? 
Or, will each find, fill and maintain a proper 
sphere of usefulness? It is safe to say that, were 
there nothing better possible than what may be 
accomplished by any one of these systems, the 
horseless vehicle would still be destined to win 
the same victory over the horse. 


Hupson MAXIM. 
_ 


When everybody else denounces and curses a man, 
Charity says, ‘‘Wait: there is a god in that man 
somewhere.”” 


THREE KINDS OF SUCCESS 

The first and most common kind of success is 
the accumulation of wealth. 

The second in order of rarity is the winning of 
intellectual development and self-culture. 

The third is devotion to a principle for the 
general benefit and good of humanity. This is 
the grandest of all. The life of a reformer is the 
most successful life. The martyrs who were 
burned at the stake were successes. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


- 
To have nothing is not pee. Whoever uplifts 
civilization is rich,though he die penniless,and future 
generations will erect his monument. 

- 
THE HELPERS 

Genius walked, one springtime, along a flowery 
way. His step was free and buoyant. His eye 
was gay and frank. ‘I'll gather for my brow,’’ 
he said, ‘‘a wreath of fadeless bloom. Success is 
mine already. Sorrow shall not come near. I'll 
teach the world to wonder. My soul fears naught.”’ 

Two figures crossed his path. ‘Take us with 
you, young Genius,’’ they whispered; ‘‘we help 
in the rough places; we comfort when others can- 
not, —without us, oh! fair dreamer, the road may 
prove too rough and hard.”’ 

He laughed, and cried, ‘‘I can conquer without 
your aid,’’ and, leaning on his staff of hope, pur- 
sued his sunlit way; but after springtime, summer 
came all hot and fierce; then autumn, with dead 
branches and cold, keen blasts. 

Poor struggler, worn and weary in searching for 
success, he had lost his smile of sunlight. Once 
again, the strangers found him, prostrate in his 
weariness. He gave no scornful gestures as be- 
fore. He held out trembling fingers and pleaded: 
«Come to me, | faint and fail without you. Oh 
friend Diplomacy, and you, great Tact, come, 
ere my bloom shall wither. Take my hand and 
lead me, —lead me to Ambition’s promised land."’ 

ANNE PARTLAN. 
~ 


Poverty and hardship have ever been the great 
schoolmasters of the race, and have forced into 
prominence many a man who would otherwise have 
remained unknown. 

a 


AMERICANS LEAD THE WORLD 


If there is one lesson which I have learned 
better than another during my American lecture 
tours, it is this: the people of this country are 
growing more intelligent as a whole, keeping step 
with the great march of material wealth. It is, 
therefore, necessary for a lecturer to talk up to his 
audience, not down to it, as was the rule in 
former years. There is hardly a stupid face to be 
seen from Maine to California. How I wish that 
I could say the same of Europe! Americans are 
not all beautiful, but they are all intelligent- 
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looking. The press, the pulpit, the public school, 
—and we humble entertainers, too,—have con- 
tributed largely to this result. 
PauL BLovet [Max O' Rell. } 
* 


DON'T CARRY YOUR BUSINESS HOME 


If men and women who are obliged to work 
hard during the day would only learn to drop their 
business when they leave the office, store or fac- 
tory, and not carry it, with its attendant worry and 
anxiety, into the home, it would work a revolution 
in the American character. If business men and 
women, and wage-earners of all kinds, would lock 
up their businesses or occupations when they leave 
them in the evening, and free their minds from 
all care concerning them until they open the doors 
the next morning, what a change would be wrought 
in the home atmosphere, in the mental, moral, 
and physical well-being of the workers themselves! 

There is nothing whatever to be gained, and 
everything to be lost, by perpetually thinking and 
planning about one’s business out of office hours. 
It is a trite saying that the bow that is bent all the 
time soon loses its elasticity and tension. So the 
man who is everlastingly thinking of his business 
affairs soon loses his elasticity and buoyancy of 
spirit and becomes jaded and worn out before he 
has reached middle life. On the other hand, the 
man who leaves his business at the store or office 
in the evening, brings a fresh mind and a clear 
head: to it the next morning, and, consequently, 
makes fewer mistakes and accomplishes much 
more than if he had dragged it into the home and 
made himself and everybody about him irritable 
and unhappy by his incessant worrying over his 
daily cares. 

It is vigor of mind which accomplishes results, 
and, in order to keep up a healthy mentality, it is 
necessary to give the mind a variety of food and 
frequent intervals of recreation. If any particular 
set of brain cells is constantly exercised, allowing 
no opportunity for recreation, each cell will lose 
its freshness, and, under such conditions, the 
product even of the best minds will be stale and 
ineffective. 

Many people dawdle about their work and waste 
time and energy talking with friends and loitering 
about during business hours, and are then obliged 
to work nights in order to make up lost time. 
This is very detrimental to the highest success, 
and, from a business point of view, thoroughly 
demoralizing. The most successful men train 
their minds to act forcefully and rapidly during 
certain regular hours, and then drop everything 
relating to their work until the next day. The re- 
sult is, they maintain their mental and physical 
vigor and elasticity, and the greater efficiency 
brought to bear upon the management of their 
affairs shows itself in every detail. 

. 


Learn to Expect a Great Deal of Life 


AN infinite benefit comes from forming the 
habit of expecting the best of life for oneself. Do 
not go about with an expression of discontent on 
your face, giving everybody the impression that 
the good things of this world were intended for 
some one else. Practice the art of stretching your 
mind over great expectations. In this way you 
will broaden your position. If you learn the art 
of expecting great things for and from yourself, 
you are more likely to prepare yourself tor great 
things. A sort of discontent has led to all the 
great things which have happened from the time 
of the earliest Hottentots to that of the Lincolns 
and the Gladstones. 

No one can accomplish anything great in this 
world who is contented with little, who is con- 
fident that he was made for little things, or is 
satisfied with what happens to come in his way. 

A man who expects great things of himself is 
constantly trying to open a little wider the doors 
of his narrow life, to extend his limited knowledge, 
to reach a little higher, to get a little farther on 
than those around him. He has enough of the 
divine disposition within him to spur him on to 
nobler endeavors. He looks to get the best of the 
things offered to him. 

That most delightful character, John Burroughs, 
tells us of a woman who complained that no birds 
ever came to her orchard, while he counted a score 
or more there. This was because he loved 
birds and was looking for them, and found them, 
while she did not care for birds, and hence 
rarely saw them. ‘You must have birds in 
your heart, Madam,”’ said this great nature-lover, 
‘‘before you can find them in the bushes.’’ 
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DAN SCHENCK, JR. 


che Bop 


Tuis is the title of a tiny newspaper which is a 
most welcome visitor to the editorial sanctum of 
Success. The heading of the first issue is repro- 
duced in fac simile, just as it was carved out of a 
smvoth wooden block. The little editor, Dan 
Schenck, Junior, described in the issue itself how 
he had whittled the ‘‘cut’’ with a jackknife, in 
order to have a proper caption for the front page, 
there being no large type in his cases. 

Dan will make a very good printer and ed- 
itor, if he meets all the emergencies of life as 
cleverly as hedid that one. The later issues have 
regular types, and the little 
sheet is full of very interesting 


THE FIRST PACK OF YANKEE HOUNDS TO BE SENT 
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‘No, mamma, of course it is not. There was 
no need to mention it at all; and no good could 
come of it that Icansee. But that isa good idea, 
mother,—three sieves for a story: ‘Is it true? 
‘Is it kind? ‘Is it necessary? I suppose you 
mean that, if a story cannot pass through those 
three sieves, it should be thrown out?’ 

‘“‘You have the idea, Blanche. Only stories 
that have gone through the three sieves should be 
told about other people.”’ 


7 
She Won Fame by Painting Miniatures 
A COSMOPOLITAN, truly, is Miss Emma Siboni, 
the young portrait painter who has secured fame 


through her miniatures of royal personages. 
An American by choice and residence, this in- 
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LITTLE “JACK” RICHARDS 


He Knew About George 
MARGARET B. DOWNING 

THE American youngster is the pride and joy 
of his parents and his country. A typical speci- 
men is ‘‘Jack’’ Richards, aged eight, son of the 
solicitor-general of the United States and Mrs. 
John K. Richards. Jack is a rollicking child, 
full of fun, quaint, with an apprehensive brain, 
demanding all the respect due to a future voter 
and advocate of this republic. Some of the sto- 
ries told about him smack of that racy interest 
which gives the bright, glowing child the title of 
‘Infant Terrible.’’ 

Last summer, Jack’s papa and mamma desired 
to visit Europe. Relatives were petitioned to take 
charge of Jack, but one and all declined, and 

turned him over to the care and 
safe-keeping of his natural 





items, mainly about boys. 
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Yankee Fox Hounds 
PE for France 


TWELVE American hounds 
have just been sent by Colonel 
Edward Morrell, of Philadel- 
phia, to Pau, France, where 
they will be used for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating fox hunt- 
ing in that country. This is 
the first American pack of 
hounds to be sent out of the 
country, and every lover of 
the pure-bred American can- 
ine will be anxious to know 
how they acquit themselves 
in the hunting field on the 








t A ROYAL GROUP 





MISS EMMA SIBONI 





guardians. So it came to pass 
that, bedight in a pretty sailor 
uniform, he went to see the 
world. 

While his parents and he 
were being shown through the 
beautiful country sect of Hamp- 
ton Court, in England, in com- 
pany with a high English noble- 
man, little Jack was playing 
about and learning agreat many 
lessons. The custodian was 
telling his usual tales, and in 
the vinery he pointed out a vine 
planted by George III. He ex- 
plained that the grapes from 
that particular specimen were 


A WINSOME TYPE reserved for the queen herself, 





j and that no lesser personage 





other side. The hunting of 

the wild fox with hounds is 

an experiment in France. The sending of the 
pack was the result of a discussion at Newport, 
last summer, as to whether or not the sport could 
be made a success with Frenchmen. Colonel Mor- 
rell,who is a well-known four-in-hand whip, was 
so firmly convinced that fox hunting, under proper 
conditions, would be a welcome innovation in 
France, that he promised to present the Pau Hunt 
with a pack of hounds to try the experiment. 
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The Three Sieves 


“Ou, mamma,””’ said little Blanche Philpott, 
‘| heard such a tale about Edith Howard. I did 
not think she could be so bad. One—’’ 

‘My dear,’’ interrupted Mrs. Philpott, ‘‘before 
you go on, will you see if your story will pass 
through the three sieves ?’ 

‘The three sieves ! What do you mean by the 
three sieves?’ inquired Blanche; for she knew, 
by her mother’s manner, that there was some 
check intended, and she was curious to know what 
‘the three sieves’’ could signify. 

‘I will explain, Blanche. The first sieve is, 
‘Is it true? "’ 

‘I suppose so,’’ said the girl; ‘I got it from 
Miss White, and she is a good friend of Edith."’ 

‘‘And does she show her friendship by telling 
tales of her? Though you cannot prove it to be 
true, the second sieve is, ‘Is it kind? '’ 

“I did not mean to be unkind, mamma,"’ said 
the girl, ‘but I’m afraid I was. I should not like 
to have Edith speak about me as I have spoken 
about her. But what is the third sieve ?’ 

‘The third sieve is, ‘Is it necessary? "’ 


teresting young person was educated in Copenha- 
gen, where her father was the music teacher at 
the Danish court, and where little Emma was the 
pet of the royal family. Miss Siboni is slender 
and girlish, with a style of beauty showing an odd 
mixture of two continental types. Her father was 
an Italian artist, and her mother a native of Ger- 
many. She has the artistic temperament herself, 
being extremely fond of music, sculpture and 
painting. 

Her sister, Mrs. Albert Hanson, whose hus- 
band was a resident of Milwaukee, while on a 
visit abroad, showed some samples of Miss Emma 
Siboni’s work to the dowager empress of Russia, 
who immediately gave the young artist a commis- 
sion to paint the miniatures of her grandchildren. 
The pictures on this page are the three children 
of the Grand Duchess Xenia. The group shows 
them prettily posed, the baby, less than a year 
old, being in the center. The. other photograph 
is one of a little girl about five years old, whose 
hair is flaxen, while her eyes are blue. Experts 
have pronounced this portrait a gem. 
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MORAL SUASION 


Old Gentleman.—Do you mean to say that your 
teachers never thrash you? 

Little Boy.—Never! We have moral suasion at 
our school. 

Old Gentleman.—What's that? 

Little Boy.—Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up 
in corners, and locked out, and locked in, and 
made to write one word a thousand times, and 
scowled at, and jawed at, and that's all. 


— them. Turning, with a 
patrinizing air, toYoung Ameri- 
ca, who was gazing at the vine, he said:— 

«I suppose you do not know who George III. 
was ?”’ 

«O, yes, I do; he was the George that fought 
our George; but our George licked him, and 
licked him good.”’ 

Jack Richards, like all proper Americans, is a 
hero-worshiper. When Admiral Dewey returned to 
this country, the boy was on fire with enthusiasm. 
The admiral, soon after his return, called upon 
a lady connected with a high naval officer's fam- 
ily. The lady lives near Mr. Richards. Jack 
espied the admiral and followed him. He went 
up the steps of the house, while the admiral 
handed in his card for the lady. Afterwards, he 
accosted her with wide-open eyes :— 

‘(Did you know that Admiral Dewey was here, 
and that you were out?’ 

The lady expressed her sorrow. Jack said :— 

‘‘Well, you ought to be sorry. I am sorry, too. 
If you had been home, I would have asked you 
to introduce me to him."’ 

‘Why did you not introduce yourself, Jack?’ 

‘‘] thought of that, but they say I am forward, 
and I did not want to be forward with him. I 
followed him, though, all through the park, and 
he looked at me twice.’’ 


a2aae 


‘««(Oom Paul is a man of few words,’’ remarked 
the man who talks wise. 

‘‘Well,"’ answered the flippant friend, ‘‘you 
take a look at some of the words in a Dutch dic- 
tionary and you won't blame him.’’—Washing- 
ton ‘‘Star.’’ 
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Let brave Decatur’s dauntless breast 
With patriot ardor glow, 

And, in the garb of victory dressed, 
lriumphant, blast the foe.” 





\ly orders are clear and explicit,’’ said Lieu- 
Commandant Decatur. ‘There must be 
sunderstanding and no clashing, for a single 
ke may cost the lives of us all. To make 
y sure, let every man learn the instructions 
urt. First, the spar-deck of the ‘Philadel- 
to be carried, then the gun-deck; after 
we will make the following distribution of 
rce, to set fire to the ship. With Midship- 
rd and Rowe, and fifteen men, I will re- 
Lieutenant 
, you, with Midshipmen Laws and Mac- 
h, and ten men, will fire the berth-deck 
forward storerooms. You, Midshipman 
ige, with Midshipman Davis and ten 
vill set fire to the wardroom and steerage. 
pman Morris, you will take eight men and 
fires in the cockpit and after storeroom. 
pman Thorn, you will take the gunner and 
s-Mate Herrmann, and thirteen men, and 
er the ketch. In case the launch is needed, 
ll take command. 


Izard will leave me and 
4 pman Anderson, with the ‘Siren’s’ cutter, 
; first secure all boats alongside the frigate, then 
aii t in boarding, and afterwards prevent the 
from swimming ashore. The first object 
ne must be, however, to clear the upper 
f k and the gun-deck of the enemy. Firearms 
t to be used only in the last extremity. I will 
1 each man in charge adetailed list in writing 
members of his party. The watchword is 
idelphia.’ ’’ 

ese commands were given on the afternoon 
ruary 16, 1804, on the ketch ‘* Mastico,”’ 
h had been captured with seventy souls on 
rd, on the twenty-third of the preceding De- 
ber, by Decatur in the ‘‘Enterprise.’’ The 
e had been a French gun-vessel in Egypt, but 
| been taken by the English and had passed 
: the hands of the Tripolitans. Her American 
rs took her to Syracuse, where Commodore 
vard Preble, in command of our fleet in the 

terranean, soon found use for her. 


ws 
chasing a Tripolitan corsair, October 31, 


the ‘‘Philadelphia’’ had run upon a rock 
i fallen into the hands of the enemy, who 
ited her three hundred and fifteen men with 
t I Captain Bainbridge, however, 
rh the kindness of Danish Consul N. C. 
ssen, managed to write to Preble with lime 
nvisible under ordinary conditions, but 
read when heated. Galled by the thought 
proud ship having to sail under a pirate’s 
is she had been floated in a very high tide, 
ht into the harbor of Tripoli, and nearly fit- 
for sea again, he suggested the possibility of 
ying her. Preble mentioned the idea to 
atur, who at once offered to undertake the per- 
isk in the ‘‘Enterprise.’’ Soon afterwards, 
enant Commandant Charles Stewart, of the 
‘Siren 16,’ next in rank to Preble himself, 
e into port and asked permission to make the 
; il in his own vessel. The commodore, how- 
r, felt that Decatur had the first claim, and de- 
ed to use the ‘‘Mastico,’’ as she would excite 
tle suspicion. 
Hundreds wished to go, but Preble selected 
eutenant Stephen Decatur, Junior, and James 
wrence, afterwards of the ‘‘Chesapeake,’’ Mid- 
pmen Joseph Bainbridge, Thomas Macdon- 


1arshness. 
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ough, and Jonathan Thorn, Surgeon’ s-Mate Lewis 
Herrmann, and sixty-two men, pf the ‘‘Enter- 
prise;’’ and Midshipmen Ralph Izard, John Rowe, 
Charles Morris, Alexander Laws, John Davis, and 
Thomas O. Anderson, of the ‘‘Constitution;’ with 
Salvatore Catalano, a faithful sailor from Malta, 
as pilot. Lieutenant Charles Stewart volunteered 
to accompany the expedition, in the ‘‘Siren,’’ to 
cover the retreat. 

They sailed on the afternoon of February 9,and 
arrived off Tripoli the following night. The 
weather, which had been fine, suddenly changed 
to a howling hurricane. A boat in which Morris 
and the pilot had gone out to reconnoiter was 
dashed to pieces in an attempt to get it on board, 
and the two men were rescued only by the most 
desperate exertions. The commander and several 
men of the ‘‘Siren’’ were injured by the capstan 
running away with its bars. Both vessels were 
driven to sea and buffeted wildly for six days, 
those crowded on the ‘‘Mastico’’ having only 
short rations of poor food, with little water and no 
suitable place to sleep, and having to endure ter- 
rible torture from the Barbary vermin that infested 
the ketch. On the fifteenth, the weather moderated, 
and they again approached Tripoli, but went so 
far east by mistake that they were forced to retire 
on the approach of day. For the third time, on 
the night of the sixteenth, they stole silently in. 
The ‘Siren,’ which lay in the offing, to avoid 
suspicion, sent a boat with seven more volunteers, 
making a total of eighty-two on the ‘‘Mastico."’ 


ss 


‘(We're making too much headway,’’ said De- 
catur, ‘‘and it won't do to shorten sail. Hang 
buckets and other drags astern.”’ 

The evening was mild for the season, the sea 
and bay as smooth as in summer. The wind, 
which was east, well abaft the beam, gradually 
fell until the ketch was making but two knots an 
hour, when the drags were removed, and she 
gained speed. The rays of a young moon re- 
vealed the lowering shores of the harbor, sur- 
mounted by frowning batteries, and silvered the 
most distant waters of the bay, where the stately 
frigate lay under the very guns of the bashaw’s 
castle. There was not asound but the low plash 
of water under the bows and the occasional light 
creaking of cordage or flapping of sails. Few 
words were spoken, and those in whispers, for 
every man realized that ceaseless vigilance, abso- 
lute coolness and steadiness, and lion-hearted 
courage alone could offer any prospect of escape; 
while the merest accident, if not instantly re- 
trieved, would devote them all to a doom as dark 
as that which afterwards destroyed the heroic 
Somers on a similar undertaking in that identical 
ketch. But no one faltered: every hand was 
steady; every head, clear; every heart, true. 
About ten o'clock, the ‘‘Mastico’’ drifted lazily 
down upon the American frigate, six men dressed 
as Maltese sailors standing or sitting in the light 
of the moon, the others lying close under the bul- 
warks, water casks and other sheltered places on 
deck, with a few below. 

«What vessel is that?’ suddenly hailed the 
Tripolitan officer of the deck on the ‘‘Philadel- 
phia,’’ which lay with ports aglow and signal 
lights set. ‘‘What do you want here?’ 

‘The merchant schooner ‘Enterprise,’ '’ replied 
the Maltese pilot, at Decatur’s suggestion; we’ ve 
lost our anchors in the gale, and want to make 
fast to your chains until we can get new kedges 
from shore.’’ 
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“But what brig is that in the offing ?’ asked 
the Tripolitan, showing that the ‘‘Siren’’ had been 
discovered. 

‘«’ Tis the English war-brig ‘Transfer,’ ’’ replied 
the pilot, referring to a vessel which had been 
bought by the Tripolitans and was overdue. 

Just then the wind suddenly shifted, a southerly 
puff taking the ketch aback. Her head fell off, 
and she got a stern-board, the frigate, at the same 
time, swinging to the new breeze. This brought 
the ‘‘Mastico’’ directly under the ‘‘Philadelphia’'s’’ 
off-shore broadside, and moving rapidly into a 
position that would reveal the presence of the 
scores of men under the bulwarks. 

With no show of haste, but in low, staccato 
tones that thrilled with determination, Decatur 
ordered Lawrence and one man out in a boat, who 
made a rope fast to a ring-bolt in the ship's bow. 
As they came back, they met a boat which the 
Turks had sent with a rope from the stern, and 
with a request to swing by that. The two Amer- 
icans had let their rope sink, knowing that both 
ends were all right. They took the rope from the 
Turks, with loud thanks in poor Maltese, said that 
they would do as they were asked, and climbed on 
board the ketch. 

Decatur and the men standing then went 
through the motions of men pulling strongly on 
the stern rope, but they really only let it slip 
through their hands. But the men under the rail 
pulled on-the bow rope with all their might. The 
ketch shot ahead, but the set of the stern line 
swung her around so that the enemy could look 
directly down upon her. A Turk saw the anchors 
still at her bow, realized that they had been im- 
posed upon, and sternly ordered her to keep off. 
Another, leaning far out, saw the men under the 
rail, and yelled :— 

‘‘Amerikanos!* Amerikanos!"’ 

“A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether,’’ was Decatur’s low, deep command, as 
he seized the bow rope and ran aft with it, with 
the help of fourscore pairs of arms, bringing the 
‘‘Mastico’’ under the ship's chains. Just then a 
Turk, who had climbed down the ‘Philadel- 
phia's’’ bow, cut the rope, but too late, as grap- 
nels were thrown at once and held fast. 


“& 


‘‘Boarders away!’ cried Decatur, and then he 
sprang for the deck of the frigate. He slipped, 
however, and was second on board, Morris pre- 
ceding him. Laws tried hard to be first, by 
climbing through a porthole; but his pistols 
caught and prevented, so that he and Macdon- 
ough reached the deck almost together, either 
being third or fourth, according to different ac- 
counts. The others followed closely. Grimly the 
Yankees charged deck after deck, and were soon 
in full possession, the natives that escaped diving 
like muskrats and swimming ashore. A single 
rocket cleft the sky and told the tale of success 
to the ‘‘Siren.”’ 

O, how gladly would the young commander 
have slipped anchors and turned the prow of the 
noble frigate seaward, using her loaded guns for 
defense! But not a sail was bent, not a yard 
crossed, and she lacked a foremast. So he gave 
the order for her destruction. ‘‘No officer in that 
glorious expedition conducted himself better than 
Macdonough,”’ says Seawell; ‘‘and, when it is re- 


membered that Decatur commanded it, that James 

Lawrence was one of his lieutenants, and Charles 

Morris, who was afterwards Captain Hull's first 
[Concluded on page 189] 
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MRS. D. O. MEARS MRS. E. R. WEEKS 

THE fourth National Congress of Mothers is the 
first to meet outside of the national capital. It 
convenes in Des Moines, lowa, May 21-25, by invita- 
tion of Governor Shaw, the mayor of Des Moines, 
the chamber of commerce, the board of trade, the 
Federation of Clubs, and the Woman's Club ot 
Des Moines. Theclubwomen of Des Moines have 
offered to entertain a thousand delegates free of 
charge. The governor and the mayor will formally 
welcome the congress, and a handsome reception 
will be given by the governor at the capitol. Pub- 
lic schools all over the state will be closed to per- 
mit the attendance of teachers, and special atten- 
tion is to be given to movements looking to fuller 
and more intelligent coéperation between parents 
ind teachers in the education and training of 
hildren. 

“Child Study in Its Possibilities for Boys,’’ 
‘The Training of Young Children,’’ and ‘‘The 
Child-Saving Problem in Its Many Phases,’’ are 
some of the subjects on the programme. Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, founder and president of the 
ongress, will speak on ‘‘Benefits to Be Derived 
from Organized Motherhood.’’ 


SUCCESS 


=A CONGRESS:..OF AMERICAN MOTHERS 





MRS. R. R. COTTEN MRS. R. KOHUT 


MyrtTaA LocKETT AVARY 


The growth of this organization has been remark- 
able. The first tiny seed was mentioned by Mrs. 
Birney, in an address at Chautauqua,—that there 
was need of some such order for the discussion of 
problems, concerted action and mutual help on the 
part of parents. Next, a little company of thought- 
ful women talked the matter over in Mrs. Phaebe 
Hearst's parlors in Washington; then there was a 
great gathering of mothers from North, East, 
South, and West in Washington at the first National 
Congress of Mothers, and Mrs. Hearst, the gen- 
erous, was the fairy godmother. Now, mothers’ 
clubs and mothers’ assemblies in almost every 
city, state and hamlet will send delegates to Des 
Moines this year. Philadelphia alone has over 
twenty mothers’ affiliated clubs. In Iowa, moth- 
ers’ clubs have been formed in over eighty counties 
during the present year. Europe and the Orient 
may also be represented, for there are branches of 
the order in England, France, India, Japan, China, 
and perhaps other countries. 

Mrs. Birney has worked with indefatigable per- 














MRS. H. W. MASTERS MRS. V. H. CASSEDY 
sistency to crystallize the work of the many indi- 
vidual clubs, and to bring harmonious results out 
of the national gatherings. To her is due the 
larger share of credit. She isa devoted and lovely 
mother to a charming little family. The vice- 
presidents of the congress are Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
of Philadelphia; Mrs. A. L. Barber and Mrs. A. A, 
Birney, of Washington, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Robert R. Cotten, of Falkland, North Carolina, who 
is also recording secretary; Mrs. Hordin W. Mas- 
ters, treasurer, of Lewiston, Illinois. -Mrs. Roger B. 
McMullen, of Evanston, Illinois, is auditor, and 
Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 3408 Harrison street, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is corresponding secretary. To 
those anxious to know how to organize and con- 
duct a mothers’ club, or what books to give chil- 
dren to read, Mrs. Weeks will undertake to supply 
the necessary information. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that,in the com- 
mon interests of parenthood and childhood, all 
religious beliefs seem united in this order. One 
of the most prominent members of the New York 
branch is Mrs. Rebecca Kohut, president of the 
Jewish Council of Women. 





THE HAPPY MARRIAGE 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 





WE hear much of unhappy marriages, but little 
f the happy ones. The latter begr their fruits as 
juietly as does the apple tree, while the former 
are attended by all the noise of a tree crashing to 
the ground. It is because happiness in marriage 
is quiet and self-contained, and matrimonial infe- 
licity is too often loud-spoken, that inexperienced 
or superficial persons are apt to acquire a distorted 
idea of the whole institution of marriage. A little 
rn-blowing from the army of husbands 
and wives who are happy in their married 
lives would be useful in keeping false im- 
pressions of matrimony from the minds of 
the youthful, and I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to sound a little blast myself. 

My own happy marriage and close ob- 
servation of the lives of others has made 
me feel well qualified to speak on this 

ibject. I am convinced that there isa 
much greater volume of happiness in 
marriage than those whose matrimonial 
knowledge is obtained chiefly from the 

ewspapers and gossips would suppose. 

\s a matter of fact, there are more suc- 
cesses than failures in this vital relation- 

hip of life. The number of failures is 

iall compared to the immense number 

{ marriages. But it would be very much 

naller than it is,if men and women were 
ess selfish. The married condition in its 
essence is one of mutual advantage and 
mutual surrender, and is thrown com- 
pletely out of balance by attempts on either 

ide to enjoy the benefits without yielding 
equal ones to the other. 

To the young couple beginning married 
ife, | cannot say more, in a general way, 
than this: Be unselfish in your relations 
with one another. Consider not merely 
the physical comfort and well-being, but 


also the feelings of the other half of the fam- 
ily. Give individual prejudices or even pecu- 
liarities a little room, remembering that you have 
them yourself, although yours do not, of course, 
seem like peculiarities to you. Your husband 
has his own sphere,—that of business. Do not 
entirely surrender your own sphere to him, ex- 
cept where the common good of both demands 
it. Retain your individuality of thought and ac- 





ELLA WHEELER WILCOX IN HER URAWING ROOM 


tion; he will respect and admire you the more for 
it. There is such a thing as a husband and wife 
seeing too much of one another. 

I think there is more danger of disaster in early 
marriages than in those contracted at full matu- 
rity. The youthful choice is apt to be unwise. 
The man whom a girl thinks she loves at seven- 
teen would rarely appeal to her so strongly if she 
were twenty-five, and the girl whom a young man 
of twenty-one believes he would like to 
marry would probably not be his selec- 
tion if he were thirty. A knowledge of the 
world before marriage is conducive to con- 
tentment afterwards. The most unfortunate 
unions I have known were formed while 
the husband and wife were still in early 
youth. The man,when he assumes the re- 
sponsibility of matrimony before he has 
reached maturity, has had little or no ex- 
perience in the typical bachelor life, and 
its attractions are likely to seem much 
greater to him than if he has already tested 
them. The wife who was married very 
early also feels the temptation to taste of 
life beyond the prosaic domestic circle, 
although usually in less degree than the 
man. She has not experienced enough 
of ball-room and summer-resort flattery to 
have wearied of it and to have become 
cognizant of its emptiness. There seems 
to her to be gayety in life which she whose 
youth has been devoted to home duties has 
never known, with the result that she, as 
well as her husband, becomes restless. 
Unless there are strong ties and will power 
to keep a husband and wife who are in this 
mental condition to the road which leads 
away from this temporary unrest, they may 
stray into bypaths which lead to dissatis- 
faction and ultimate misery. 
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A PART OF THE SCHOOL’S PARIS EXHIBIT 








FEw persons are aware that New York City 
possesses the largest school in the world, rivaling 
1 single edifice the attendance at many great 
Public School Number Seventy- 
It engages a staff of 


versities. 
1 fills this description. 


eighty teachers, and gives instruction to three 
thousand, five hundred pupils daily. Of this 
number, sixteen hundred are girls, whose educa- 


s supervised by forty teachers, and a princi- 
who in turn controls their work. Miss Julia 
hman is this principal, a lady whose distinc- 

t is to have graduated more pupils than any 
er living instructress of the public schools of 
erica. The boys’ department is under the 
e of Edward A. Page, the first and only presi- 

nt of the New York Society of Pedagogy, and the 
cipal, also, of the largest evening high school 
the city, located elsewhere. 
\ trip through this hive of miniature humanity 
eals many interesting facts. The school in its 
tirety is a grand testimonial to the benefits of 
free educational system of New York; while, 
ts details, it presents several innovations which 
worthy of especial commendation. Discipline 
complished wonders in its government. 
is less noise—less friction,—than may be 
| ncountered in many a country school of thirty-five 


- 
iy re 


Tt ils. The building is only fifty by two hun- 
Tl feet in size, yet it houses this vast popula- 
j the equal of more than one Southern capi- 

: with such perfect good order that complaints 

e never been made by the neighbors. At the 
of the gong at noon, a class rises, faces the 

} ter aisle, and marches in military order to the 
| of exit, tothe music of a piano. At the 


nd tap, another class performs the same 

iver, until all are dismissed. The entire 

s performed within the space of three 

tes, and without the shuffle ofa single foot or 
speaking of a word. 

The cadet corps, one of the honored institutions 

he school, reflects this perfect discipline. It 

: regularly officered by trained pupils, and car- 

es its colors as proudly on parade as does the 

enth Regiment. The illustration shows the 


rps marching past the front of the building, on 
recent parade. 
It is in the manual training department, how- 


ver, that the finest results are obtained. There 
nstruction is given in carpentry, wood carving, 
ner and cabinet work, designing of boats, plan- 
ng of buildings, and the rudiments of civil 
engineering and architecture. Nineteen great 
enches are arranged in the workshop located in 
e basement. Shelves hold the material of .the 
ss work, while racks and toolchests and cabi- 
ets hold the implements of industry. There are 
indreds of gleaming bits of steel, gimlets, saws, 
sels and hammers, each one polished by ear- 
use, and all stocking the arsenal of the in- 

il regiment which every year goes forth 
this splendid school to win success in the 


Is it practical?’ I asked Walter M. Mohr, 
e instructor; can your pupils acquire proficiency 
his work ?”’ 
For reply, Mr. Mohr pointed proudly to the 
binet of finished work. One article was the 
: rved model of a yacht, exquisite in its outlines. 
\nother was a checkerboard, with inlaid pieces. 
\ third was an oaken plaque, carved with vines 
grapes from a single disc of wood. Boxes 
| trays, towel rollers, hat racks, toys, tools, and 
tensils are all represented. Fifty articles were 
here, no two alike, each representing the handi- 
craft, the mechanical skill of a boy. Dr. Haney, 


he supervisor of manual training, has just had a 





splendid collection photographed to be sent as 
part of New York's exhibit to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

‘‘Every boy in the five upper grades,’’ said Mr. 
Mohr, ‘‘is required to take lessons in manual 
training. Of course, all boys do not show 
aptitude; but all must at least make the experi- 
ment.’ 

Besides the usual number of physicians, teach- 
ers, and other professional men, a large number 
of graduates enter architects’ offices and draught- 
ing rooms, the main object being to become artist- 
artisans. 

There are thirty-eight boys to a class; that is, 
only thirty-eight can be given instruction during 
the same hour. The natural bent of each pupil 
is closely observed by the instructor, who there- 
upon teaches the boy to use the tools appropriate 
to his specialty. 

To music is allotted a drill of ten minutes a day, 
in the girls’ department. Penmanship is taught 
by experts. From asession devoted to geography 
or arithmetic, the girls are swiftly transferred into 
a sewingclass. For the little girls there are kin- 
dergarten exercises; for the older ones, lessons 
in embroidery, German and calisthenics. A 
round dozen nationalities quickly become blended 
into one,—they are little Americans from the 
start. The Stars and Stripes decorate the great 
dais where sits the principal, entwining the por- 
traits of naval and military heroes. The flag is 
saluted every morning, with patriotic enthusiasm. 








A Shakespearean Bootblack | 


Max BENNETT THRASHER 








A NEGRO pickeninny boy in the gallery of a 
great city theater, listening, entranced, to the lines 
of Keene, and Bernhardt, and Salvini; a sturdy 
young bootblack reciting Shakespeare in an office 
full of business men; the star actor in a colored 
dramatic troupe, playing high tragedy; a student 
at Beloit College, taking the part of C£dipus the 
King, in a Greek play; the professor of elocution 
at Tuskegee Institute, the great school for the 
people of his race;—these are, indeed, truly theat- 
rical contrasts, and yet they are all only actual 
phases of the life of Charles Winter Wood. 

“‘Charlie’’ Wood was a mulatto boy, born in 
Nashville. When about twelve years old, he 
went to Chicago and began work as a bootblack. 
One night, the brilliantly lighted doorways of a 
theater attracted him, and, being ‘‘flush,’’ he 
paid a quarter of a dollar and wriggled himself 
into a front seat in the gallery. It was the first 
time in his life that he had seen a dramatic per- 
formance. The play was ‘‘Richard III.,’’ and 
Thomas Keene was the actor. 

Imagine what that evening’s experience was to 
the boy, born with the instincts of an art within 
him of whose very existence he had never 
known until that time! A new world opened 
before him. 

On rainy days, the bootblack visited his patrons 
in their places of business. One day he was pol- 
ishing ihe boots of a gentleman, and, in his en- 
thusiasm, told of his love of tragedy. The cus- 
tomer, as a result of the talk, gave the bootblack 
a dollar to learn the famous speech of Hamlet, 
beginning, ‘‘Angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us."’ 


This man has said, .in telling of it: ‘My 


thought at the time was purely a humorous one. 
I planned to invite some friends, and thought 
that we would have a great joke hearing this col- 
ored boy murder Shakespeare, thinking there would 
be an extremely funny scene at the point where 
the actor is supposed to turn pale at sight of the 
ghost. 

Instead of its taking the boy three weeks to 
learn the recitation, as had been expected, he ap- 
peared in three days, and announced himself to be 
ready. The invited guests were summoned, pre- 
pared beforehand for the display they were to 
see, and expecting to be convulsed with laughter. 
His host, telling of it afterwards, said :— 

“The boy put down his blacking kit, stood 
erect, extended his hands, and began; and, mark 
me, the boy did turn pale, when he reached the 
words :— 

‘I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father; royal Dane, Oh, answer me!’ 

‘‘There was a pallor upon his face that was 
nothing less than the expression of the innate 
dramatic instinct.’’ 

The audience that came to jeer stayed to ap- 
plaud; and, as a result of this impromptu perform- 
ance, the boy was taken to the homes of several 
of those present, to recite. The interest excited 
bore substantial fruit. Before long, the boy was 
installed in a basement, in the window of which 
hung the sign :— 


‘(THE CHARLES WINTER Woop 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
BOOTBLACKING ESTABLISHMENT’ 


An accomplished teacher of elocution in Chi- 
cago became interested in the youth, and began to 
teach him. He became the star of a colored 
dramatic company which performed in various 
theaters. Finally, a wealthy manufacturer, im- 
pressed by the talents and character of the young 
man, offered to send him to Beloit College; and 
the offer was gratefully accepted. At Beloit, Mr. 
Wood distinguished himself among almost five 
hundred students by the prizes which he took as 
a speaker; and, when the students presented the 
play of ‘Edipus Tyrannus,’’ he appeared in the 
title vé/e. After his graduation, Mr. Wood studied 
for a time longer at Chicago, frequently appearing 
in public throughout the West. For the last two 
years he has been at Tuskegee Institute, in Ala- 
bama, teaching elocution to several hundred 
young negro men who attend the great school 
which Booker T. Washington has built up there 


for the people ot his race. 
o 


THE HURRY THAT KILLS 


I HATE this shallow Americanism which hopes 
to get rich by credit, to get knowledge by raps 
on midnight tables, to learn the economy of the 
mind by phrenology, or skill without study, or 
mastery without apprenticeship, or the sale of 
goods by pretending that they sell, or power by 
making believe that you are powerful, or through 
a packed jury or caucus, bribery and ‘‘repeating”’ 
votes, or wealth by fraud. Men think they have got 
them, but they have got something else,—a crime 
which calls for another crime, and another devi! 
behind that. These are steps to suicide, infamy, 
and the harming of mankind. We countenance 
each other in this life of show, puffing, advertise- 
ment, and the manufacture of public opinion; 
and excellence is lost sight of in the hunger 
for sudden performance and praise.—Emerson’ s 
‘«Essay on Success."’ 

+. 


That boy is helped who is taught to help himself. 
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OFF FOR THE ATLANTIC VOYAGE 





From boyhood I had yearned to see Europe, 
but not until the summer of 1899 did the first op- 
portunity to go abroad present itself. Most 
Americans traveling in Europe gowith plenty of 
money, and their expenses are heavy. This has 
given rise tothe prevalent idea that the matter of 
cost prohibits most people from seeing Europe. 
I was persuaded that the great sights of the world 
are open to those possessing but very little of this 
world’s goods. With considerably less than one 
hundred and fifty dollars in my pocket, I started 
out to spend a summer in Europe. A tour ex- 
tending over a period of eleven weeks, covering 
six thousand miles on the Atlantic and two thou- 
sand five hundred miles in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, actually cost, from New 
York back to New York, one hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and sevencents. Few tourists,I dare 
say, who spend five hundred or one thousand dol- 
lars in the same period, see as muchas I did. I, 
of course, denied myself some of the sights to 
which considerable charges were attached, but all 
the best things are practically free. 

The following account of how my money was 
expended will give a correct idea of what one 
wishing to make a similar tour must pay :— 





Ticket, third-class, New York to Cherbourg....... $28.00 

Lodgings, generally a separate room, 63 nights, at 
, Le eee ‘ ‘ $a 10.71 
Three meals a day, per day, 27 cents.............. 17.01 

1,g00 miles by rail, average less than 1% cents per 
NG .civisksiwns Detans tule eeis seve nenwes . 28.00 
250 miles by steamboat ...... betinvseeeseke acelin 
POE I 2 6c adincso 860% se0ds ssa naecedies 4-00 
ROG eee dak itp ts Seclees csnsncesvesees .40 
"EAR sp et AA Tahaan tn BAN ON 68 056 40500004 sate 1.25 
Pi A th so S hae sabes eas Seb pedadenens 2.00 
eee re éakeree bisve saubeaewwte seas, ae 
Maps and guidebooks ...... + eT eee 1.20 
Ticket, second class, Hamburg to New York ...... 43.00 
yO Se aR ee ee ee $138.07 


After paying for my steamship tickets, I found 
I had just enough to allow my average daily ex- 
penditures to reach one dollar. I therefore 
stretched out my route as far as this limited sum 
would allow. My wheel proved worth its weight 
in gold, trebling my capacity for sight-seeing and 
almost doing away with carfare. Besides using it 
extensively to go about the cities, I traveled three 
hundred miles on it, and also went sixty miles 
on foot in the mountains. Toward the end of my 
tour, I sold the wheel for twice what it would have 
brought in America. 

Shrewdness and a smattering of French or Ger- 
man are necessary to keep down expenditures to 
the lowest figure. It is possible for a young man 
to do away with the chief item of the expense of 
a European tour by working his passage. Appli- 
cation should be made to the captain when the 
ship is in port. It is not a rare thing for Ameri- 
can students to cross in this way. Crossing on a 


cattle steamer is, under ordinary circumstances, 
far preferable to crossing in the steerage, and it 
would have reduced the cost of my eleven weeks’ 
tour to about seventy dollars. 


WAVING ADIEUS FROM THE PIER IN NEW YORK 


SUCCESS 


A European Tour “for 


J. LINCOLN BABRET 


THE EIFFEL TOWER, VIEWED FROM THE SEINE - 


I reduced my allowance of extra clothing, took 
soap, towels, razor, comb, and a muslin bag large 
enough for me to crawl into. The latter I used as 
a sleeping-bag when I was assigned to a bed 
which was not as clean as desirable. I carried 
my money in the form of ten-dollar bills, and got 
it changed into foreign money as I needed it. 

With a supply of crackers, cheese and lemons, 
—the latter to ward off seasickness,—and loaded 
down with two satchels and an umbrella, I made 
my way to the steamer. After years of waiting 
and fonging, I was to become acquainted with the 
boisterous Atlantic, and the hitherto enchanted 
land, Europe. 

The steerage passengers were divided at once 
into three classes: men traveling alone, women 
traveling alone, and families. Down two steep 
iron staircases, the steerage quarters were reached. 
In the middle was the dining room, with a table 
and seats built of rough pine boards, the rudest 
that could be made. From this room opened sev- 
eral chambers, each containing from four to thirty 
berths. The framework of these berths was of 
iron, and each was supplied with a mattress, pil- 
low and cheap cotton blanket. There was not a 
trace of any bed-linen. The floors of these apart- 
ments, and some of the beds, were sprinkled with 
sand. The first night on shipboard I stripped off 
all my clothing, and crept into my sleeping-bag; 
but, on account of the almost incessant conversa- 
tion, slept not more than one hour all night. 

We had an abundance given us toeat. The 
food was tolerably good and nutritious, and no 
fault could be found if only the surroundings had 
been clean. To each passenger was given, at the 
beginning of the voyage, a plate, a cup, an iron knife, 
a tin fork,and a tin spoon, which he must guard as 
his own. As each one finished his meal, he had 
to climb up the two steep flights of stairs, wash his 
own dishes in cold, salt water, and then descend 
again. To save this labor, some swung their 
dishes violently through the air, availing them- 
selves of the centrifugal force to remove the rem- 
nants of food from their plates to the floor. 

I ate very little,—just enough to keep away the 
pangs of hunger. 

The passengers in the steerage were mostly 
Europeans. About one in eight was a clean, re- 
spectable American of the middle class. 

On the Sunday of our voyage, things went on 
the same as on the other days. In the first cabin 
there was divine service and preaching, but the 
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preacher did not think of the souls in the steer- 
age. The passengers spent the entire day and 
evening on deck, as to remain below was almost 
intolerable. The last morning of the voyage, we 
sailed in our first fog, and had to feel our way 
into Cherbourg. The fog lifted a little,and we 
had unrolled before us the charming panorama of 
the harbor of Cherbourg in a framework of cloud. 
I had had, notwithstanding the surroundings, a 
most delightful voyage. I felt invigorated, and 
anxious to enter upon all the pleasures which lay 


before me. 
* * a 


A RAILWAY journey of seven hours through a 
picturesque country brought me to Paris after dark. 
It was during the latter days of the Dreyfus trial. 
I started to pass out of the station, when an in- 
dividual in the garb of a soldier accosted me and 
motioned me to open my traveling bags. I sup- 
posed, at first, he was on the lookout for malcon- 
tents, and was searching to see if I had any hidden 
firearms; but later I found it was simply to ascer- 
tain whether I had any dutiable goods. Your bag- 
gage is not only examined for dutiable goods on 
entering France, but Paris has a duty to levy on 
certain imports. Every tourist taking a wheel 
into France must deposit ten dollars as duty, which 
is refunded when he departs from the country. 

I had been recommended by a friend to the 
Hotel Suisse, 76 Rue de Provence, but had no 
idea in what part of the city it lay. I feared to 
trust myself to a cab, not being able to speak a 
word of French, and not caring to be driven off 
to some den and robbed. In my search fora 
map, I evidently looked like a greenhorn. Two 
men pretended to pick up a piece of jewelry from 
the sidewalk, and then offered to sell it to me;—a 
game not unknown in New York. Most of them 
signified that they would guide me to a hotel; 
but, being suspicious, I would have nothing to do 
with any of them. 

Finally, I went up to a policeman, and repeated 
the words, ‘‘Rue de Provence ?’' He pointed out 
the direction, and soon I found it. It proved a 
tolerably good hotel, and I asked for a room, in 
German. A German can get anything in Paris 
cheaper than an Englishman or an American. 
The person addressed did not understand German, 
but quickly found a steward who did. I asked 
him if he had a room for a franc (19 cents,) a 
night. He replied: ‘‘No, not so cheap!’’ How- 
ever, on my saying I could pay no more, he 
changed his tune, and showed me a room, neat 
and scrupulously clean, with a large window, a most 
comfortable bed, and every convenience. I en- 
gaged the room for a week at six francs, or one 
dollar and fourteen cents, and felt a sense of re- 
lief to be able to rest so comfortably and so cheap- 
ly, in the very center of Paris. 

I found the people very fair in their dealings. 
I took my midday meal at one of the small labor- 
ing men’s restaurants which are found off the 


[Concluded on page 190) 
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ing the Tropic of Cancer, across the Gulf of Mexico, 
over the Republic of Mexico, and away into the 
Pacific, nearly five thousand miles from Havana, 
and you locate the Sandwich Islands, about the 
same distance from the equator that Puerto Rico 
and Cuba are. Trace beyond Honolulu in the 
same way, 3,327 miles further, and you are at 
Guam, slightly further south. From Guam, due 
west 1,618 miles, you will locate Manila. 

You have now gone along the equator nearly 
half way around the world, and have encountered 
the fair possessions of Uncle Sam for the entire 
distance. 

But when | interrupted myself to get ourselves 
straightened out on the map, we were at Honolulu. 
We find that, as Americans, we are received in 
the most hospitable manner by the white people, 
and kindly by the natives. 

Senators Cullom and Morgan and Congressman 
Hitt, the Hawaiian Commissioners, visited the 
1,100 unfortunate lepers in Molakai, near Hono- 
lulu, as I did unofficially, and assured them in 
short speeches (those who were able to listen 
standing off some distance, ) that the United States 
would continue to give them as liberal treatment 
as they had received at the hands of the Hawaiian 
Government. Nearly all the lepers are native 
Hawaiians; thirty-five are Chinese, five Ameri- 
cans, four British, besides a few Japanese, Portu- 
guese and South Sea Islanders. 

When discovered, the population of the Sand- 
wich Islands was estimated at 250,000. To-day 
there are only 31,019 natives, and 8,845 who are 
part Hawaiian. Other nationalities represented 
are as follows: Japanese, 24,407; Chinese, 21,616; 
Portuguese, 15,191; American, 3,086; British, 
2,250; German, 1,432, and several hundred mis- 
cellaneous, making a total population of 109,020, 
of which Honolulu has 30,000, and Hilo, the 
second town in size, 2,000. There are no other 
towns of importance. 

The white people of Hawaii are for the most 
part wealthy, and many of them are very wealthy. 
They live in great luxury and solid comfort. No 
more hospitable or communicative people can be 
found, and their sincere a/oha is extended to 
every visitor. 

Arriving at Apia, Samoa, after seven days’ 


steaming from Honolulu, we found three of the 
world's greatest powers,—the United States, Eng- 
land and Germany,—trying very hard to govern 
the 37,000 native Samoans through the three con- 
suls of the countries named. | 

Like the Hawaiians, the Samoans are poly- 
nesians, and the two races look very much alike. 

Kava is the national beverage. Maidens with 
pearly white teeth chew an herb and deposit the 
contents of the mouth in a receptacle. When this 
ferments itis kava. It has the appearance of and 
tastes like soapsuds. To refuse to drink kava 
with the natives, if their guest, is inhospitable 
and gives offense. It is intoxicating in that it, 
for the time, paralyzes the legs, making its victim 
unable to walk, while it leaves the mind com- 
paratively clear. 

Apia harbor is a little, half-moon-shaped bay, 
its shallow shores being lined with dangerous 
coral, where two German and two United States 
war ships (the latter the ‘‘Trenton’’ and the 
‘‘Vandalia’’,) were totally destroyed in the terrible 
hurricane of March 16, 1889. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’ s old home, ‘‘Vailima,’’ 
is up the mountain side four miles from Apia, 
vacant and lonely since his death. His tomb is 
near by. 

Stevenson was a warm friend 6f the natives, and 
had great influence over them. He appropriated 
thousands of dollars every year to charitable pur- 
poses among them. 

Germany now owns the Samoan group, except 
Tutuila, which belongs to the United States. 

The climate of Samoa is very similar to that of 
Hawaii, but slightly warmer. 

Right in the path of the steamship route of 
1,610 miles from Apia to Auckland, New Zealand, 
are the Tonga Islands. The Tongas are inhabited 
by people very similar to the Samoans. They 
now belong to Great Britain. 

Auckland, Kipling’s ‘‘fairest of the cities of 
men,’’ is reached in six days. Its population is 
50,000. There are three other cities nearly as 
large, namely, Wellington, Dunedin and Christ- 
church. 

One peculiarity of New Zealand, which has a 
population of 750,000 whites and 40,000 Maoris, 
is that fourth-of-July weather is experienced at 
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Christmas time, and January weather in July. 

More than 1,200 miles of ocean separate New 
Zealand from the other Australasian colonies,— 
Australia proper,—and it is the roughest passage 
in the South Pacific Ocean. From Auckland or 
Wellington to Sydney it is a five days’ voyage. 

Sydney is the metropolis and great business 
center of Australia. It is the seventh commercial 
port on the globe in point of shipping. Its har- 
bor is justly the pride of its citizens. All railways 
are owned by the colonial governments, and are 
of different gauge. 

Australia has an area equal to that of the 
United States, not including Alaska, but has a 
population, including New Zealand, of less than 
5,000,000, nearly all English-speaking people. 

The territory of New Guinea is about equally 
divided between Great Britain, Germany, and the 
Dutch, 

I took passage at Sydney on the Japanese 
steamer ‘(Omi Maru’’ for Manila, and arrived 
there, via Thursday Island and Celebes, in 
eighteen days, on Washington's birthday. 

Thursday Island, (Prince of Wales group,) is 
the center of great pearling and ééche-de-mer in- 
dustries. The islands belong to Queensland, and 
pearling is regulated by law. No pearl shell less 
than five inches in diameter is allowed to be 
taken from the water. 

A pearling fleet consists of from ten to fifteen 
sailboats, [See accompanying illustration. ] and the 
owner pays his divers a commission on all the 
pearls they get. The shells captured are all kept 
as they were found until the owner comes along 
with his boat, when each shell is opened, to see 
how valuable it is, in the presence of aJl con- 
cerned. There may be a small fortune in a single 
shell, and a strict account is kept, and a settle- 
ment made weekly. Divers are not allowed to go 
into water over thirty fathoms deep, for, if they 
do, they are apt to come up bleeding at the ears, 
and become paralyzed and die. 

The béche-de-mer is a sort of slug fish, ap- 
parently without life, and is very valuable to the 
Chinese as a food, when made into soup. The 
fishes are seven to fifteen inches long, and are 
found in shoal salt water. When dried, they keep 
a long time, and, being very nutritious, are con- 
venient for the Chinese to carry with them on long 


journeys, when it is difficult to obtain other food. 

Béche-de-mer sells as high as three hundred 
dollars a ton, and finds a ready market in China. 
It is found in a number of the South Sea islands, 
and is quite an important industry. 

Edible birds’ nests are found in the numerous 
caves of Celebes and Borneo. The Chinese epi- 
cure looks upon the lining of these nests as great 
luxuries, and this makes a profitable industry for 
the islands named, and also for some of the adja- 
cent ones. 

For three days before reaching Manila, the 
‘(Omi Maru’’ steamed in sight of the Philippines 
most of the time. For eternal calmness, these 
waters rival the inland Sea of Japan, and no more 
ideal picture can be found anywhere than that 
presented by the luxuriant tropical fringe of our 
new Far Eastern possessions. 

It will be seen that the writer approached the 
Philippines from the south, crossing the equator 
a little more than a day before reaching Zambo- 
ango, the southernmost town of the group. 

It would hardly be a feasible task to undertake 
to count accurately and survey all of these islands. 
The thirty-two principal islands are as follows, 
with the states, in some cases, that are similar in 
size: Luzon, 41,000 square miles, (Ohio, 41,060 
square miles); Mindanao, 37,500 square miles, 
(Indiana, 36,350 square miles); Samar, 5,300 
square miles; Panay, 4,600 square miles; Palaw- 
an, 4,150 square miles; Mindoro, 4,050 square 
miles, (Connecticut, 4,990 square miles); Leyte, 
3,090 square miles, (nearly as large as the com- 
bined area of Delaware and Rhode Island—3, 300 
square miles); Negros, 2,300 square miles, (Dela- 
ware, 2,050 square miles); Cebu, 1,650 square 
miles; Masbate, 1,315 square miles, (Rhode 
Island, 1,250 square miles); Bohol, 925 square 
miles; Catanduanes, 450 square miles;—total 
area of the twelve islands, 106,330 square miles. 

The typhoons in Luzon and other islands to the 
north have destroyed whole villages and uprooted 
the trees of forests, destroying everything in their 
path. Nothing is dreaded more by the navigators 
of these waters than the typhoon. 

It is the great humidity of the atmosphere that 
makes the heat of the Philippines so unbearable 
to Americans and Europeans. Light bed-cover- 
ings are comfortable, occasionally, during the 


nights of the winter months, but usually no bed- 
clothing at all can be endured. Of course, I have 
not been considering the mountain provinces in 
high altitudes. The nights in those regions are 
quite cool, and the atmosphere has much less 
humidity than at the sea level, and is much more 
endurable to white people. 

Malaria and dysentery are trying to Americans 
in the low districts of many of the islands. With 
proper sanitary conditions, however, the coast 
towns and cities should be much more healthy 
than they are. The water supply from mountain 
streams is usually pure and sparkling. Manila 
has modern water works, and the supply brought 
from the hills a few miles back from the city is 
pronounced perfectly safe by the medical men of 
our army. 

Americans, in going to the Philippines, must 
live in a way best suited to the climate. If they 
have ‘‘habits,’’ they must control them, if they 
wish to keep in good health. It would be as well 
to leave American strong drinks at home, and, if 
anything besides water is drunk, light wines 
should be used. Excessive drinking of the 
liquors used in our own country is certain to un- 
dermine the health of the strongest man in the 
Philippines in a very few months. The man 
who refrains from all excesses, avoids violent 
physical exertion, does not expose himself to. the 
hot sun in the middie of the day, and exercises 
proper care as to his diet, should enjoy good 
health in the Philippines. 

Manila, in the Philippine Islands, is only about 
fifteen hundred: miles due south frem Wei-hai-wei. 
Owned by the United States, it is a key. This 
fact, together with the feeling of Japan as to her 
rights in the Orient, the competition of Germany, 
France and England in China, with the great 
Russian Bear growling in the north, places the 
Far East in the position of being the center of the 
greatest military and naval activities of the world 
in the next few years. All diplomatic negotia- 
tions and warlike preparations are hinging upon 
the questions of concessions, of railways, and of 
commerce, in the Far East. 

With the United States as sole owner of the 
Nicaragua Canal, together with our own posses- 
sions, the Philippine and Sandwich Islands, as they 
are, independent of any European power, our in- 
fluence for civilization, for progress and com- 
merce over the vast expanse of the world’s surface 
briefly described will be far greater than that of 
any other country, where, heretofore, we have 
been an unimportant factor. 
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‘“WeLL,"’ said Mrs. Crossman, decidedly, 
e's my own brother's child, and he’s got to 
me, so that’s all there is to it.’’ 

Her husband nodded his head _ gloomily. 

We' ve got enough of our own to feed,’’ he said, 

ind we can scarcely do that and meet the in- 
terest on the mortgage every year. If Henry'd 
een a forehanded man, he'd oughter saved some- 
thing out of his salary.”’ : 

‘(Henry never saved a cent,’’ declared Mrs. 
Crossman, with a sniff. It was give here and 

ve there, an’ books to be bought, an’ that boy 
to educate and dress up to the nines, and his wife 

invalid all the time. If there was enough at 
the end to pay his debts, it was a wonder. The 
child will have to come.”’ 

‘‘How old is he?’ demanded Hugh, the son, 
vcross the table, devouring mighty mouthfuls of 
fish and potato. 

‘Why, let me see,’’ said his mother, counting 
n her knotted, toil-worn fingers. ‘‘Why, he’s 
sixteen !"’ 

‘‘Large child!’ laughed Hugh. <I guess we 

un get some work out of him, Dad. He ought 
be worth something if he is a city boy. How 
loes his letter read?’ He seized the carefully- 
yenned note and read aloud :— 
Boston, September 1o. 

Dear Auntie:—Now that dear mamma and papa are 

ne, I have no other relative but you, and no other place 

go but to your house. May I come? 
Your loving nephew, 
ROBERT CROSSMAN. 

‘Ain't that a nice letter for a fellow of sixteen 
to write !’ he cried, throwing itdown. ‘‘It sounds 
more like six. I tell you what, if he comes here 

Burdockville, he'll get some of that sillinéss 
knocked out of him."’ 

‘See here, son,’’ said Mr. Crossman, decidedly, 

ou'll treat your cousin well or there'll be 

ible. Understand ?’ 

Hugh understood. When easy-going Jabez 
Crossman did speak decidedly, it meant some- 
thing. 

Robert appeared to be all that Hugh had feared. 
He was tall and slender, looking very frail indeed 
beside his sturdy, sea-tanned cousin. He was 
gentle-spoken, too, and always took off his hat 
vhen he entered the house, and wiped his feet on 
the mat without being told every time. His aunt 

oked upon his manners with approval, but she 
vas ‘too ‘‘set’’ in her opinions to express such 
ymmendation. Mr. Crossman did not under- 
tand the boy at all, but he was, perhaps, kinder 

him than were the other members of the family. 

One thing Robert learned without having to 
isk. His uncle was ‘‘land poor.’’ There were 

re than a hundred acres in the farm, less than 
half of which was arable, and Mr. Crossman was 

le to work scarcely half of this. There was a 

od piece of woodland from which he and Hugh 
lrew wood in the winter, and fair crops of potatoes, 

rn, and oats, were raised. But, like many old- 
fashioned farmers, Mr. Crossman knew nothing 
,bout truck-gardening, although there was a good 
ty market within eight miles, and the roads were 
fair. The thing Robert learned about,—the sub- 

t of continual talk and planning, in fact,—was 
the mortgage. A generous per cent. of the year’s 
rops went to fill the hungry maw of that incubus. 

Hugh told his cousin much about his father’s 
difficulties when he first took him over the farm. 

‘That ‘ere waste lot,"’ he said, referring to a 
piece of twenty acres that was so far from the 
house that it was not even used as a pasture, ‘‘is 
the last piece father bought. He wanted that 


SUCCESS 


meadow and a piece of woodland, and this had 
to come with it. It belonged to a cousin of his, 
Whitford Crossman; he was a flighty kind of 
man,—always buying new things. He went West 
after he sold out to pa. Guess he never amounted 
to much.”’ 

In one corner next the road fence was a patch 
of thriftily growing brush with countless red ber- 
ries gleaming amid the feather-like plumes of 


green. 

«What's that?’ asked Robert. ‘‘Isn’t it 
pretty ?”’ 

‘Pretty "nough; but that’s all the good it is,’’ 
grumbled Hugh. ‘‘’ Nother of Whitford Cross- 


man’s foolish schemes. He set it out one year 
and sold the land the next.’ 

«But what is it?’ 

«‘Sparrer-grass. He said they eat it where he 
come from. He was a city fellow,’’ said Hugh, 
in great disgust. 

«‘Sparrer-grass,—sparrow-grass, I suppose he 
means,”’ thought Robert. ‘‘I never heard of it.”’ 

But it was so pretty that he went over into the 
waste lot the next day and broke off an armful of 
the green sprays, with their scarlet berries, to 
festoon the mantle in his aunt's stuffy little parlor. 
There was about an acre of the ‘‘sparrow-grass,’’ 
and it seemed to have been originally set in rows 
in a well-cultivated field. 

‘I'd give a cent to know what part of the stuff 
people eat and how they cook it,’’ thought Robert. 
«I never even heard of it before. ‘Sparrer-grass,' 
Hugh calls it; sparrow-grass, I suppose he means. 
Sparrer - grass, —sparrow - grass,—by gracious! I 
have it!"’ he exclaimed. He must mean aspara- 
gus. But nonsense! This is never asparagus. 
There must be some mistake."’ 

Asparagus was a delicacy with which he was 
tolerably familiar; but he could see nothing about 
these sturdy bushes which looked at all like it. 
However, Robert was not only an_ inquisitive 
youth, but a persevering one. He found the 
address of an agricultural paper and wrote to the 
editor. The answer he received not only surprised 
him, but was the cause of much thoughtfulness 
on his part, and he walked over to the waste lot 
several times before the snow flew. 

As spring approached, the Crossmans began to 
prepare for the year’s work. Hugh had a piece 
of three acres, which he tilled for his own profit, 
and off which he had sold more than fifty dollars’ 
worth of potatoes the previous year. 

Very early in the season Robert went to his 
uncle and asked him for a piece of ground to 
work as he chose. ‘‘Hugh has a garden,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I'd like to try my hand at it.’’ 

Mr. Crossman laughed good-naturedly, and 
told him he could have a little piece near the 
house. 

‘‘] want a larger piece than that, sir,’’ the boy 
said. ‘‘I would rather have a piece you have not 
used. Hugh says he cleared that three acres he 
plants. Let me use a piece of the waste lot.’’ 

“Why, you can have the whole of it if you 
want,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘But it is n't worth 
putting a plow into.”’ 

But, nothing daunted, Robert went to work. 
He got Hugh to teach him to swing a scythe, and 
went into the asparagus plot and mowed down the 
last year’s stalks, raking them into piles and 
firing them. There was a neighbor living on the 
back road near the asparagus bed, who had a 
small farm and a large herd of cattle. He was 
obliged to hire pasturage every year. Robert 
made a bargain with him whereby the cattle were 
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to be pastured in the Crossmans’ ‘‘waste lot’’ all 
the season for a certain amount of manure, for 
which the owner of the cattle had no use. 

Hugh was planning to have a good-sized onion 
bed that year. Robert got him to assist in carting 
the manure to the asparagus bed, (after the early 
plowing was done and the horses were at liberty, ) 
spreading it on, and plowing it lightly into the 
soil; he agreeing to hoe and weed the aforesaid 
onion bed all the season in payment. 

To Hugh's mind, his cousin appeared to be 
about as foolish as Whitford Crossman, the man 
who had set out the asparagus. ‘‘Why,'’ said 
he, ‘‘that manure would have raised half an acre 
of potatoes, and, if you had luck, might have 
brought you ten or fifteen dollars.’’ But he saw 
a chance to gain, and made his onion bed twice 
as large as he had originally intended. 

Mr. Crossman gave his nephew some chestnut 
posts, and Robert set them around the asparagus 
bed and strung some wire to keep the cattle out. 
When this was done, he offered to help his uncle 
in the regular farm work, and did not go near the 
waste lot for several weeks. 

‘I reckon Rob's got tired of his farming,’’ said 
Mr. Crossman to his wife. ‘‘He ain't very strong, 
for a fact, but I thought he had more spunk.”’ 

But in April, Robert borrowed an old express 
wagon from his uncle, painted and repaired it, 
and likewise obtained the promise of the use of 
the horses which had been turned out to pasture. 

‘I guess old Jess can pull all you raise on that 
waste lot,"’ said the farmer. 

The asparagus bed was on the sidehill, with a 
warm southern exposure, and about the middle 
of the month the smoothly ‘‘bushed’’ soil was 
cracked in all directions by the vigorous, quick- 
growing asparagus shoots. On the twenty-second, 
Robert went over the bed for the first time, and 
brought back to the house a bushel of purple- 
tipped sprouts. 

“You ain't going to take such a little mess as 
that to town, are you?’’ demanded Hugh, when 
he saw his cousin making preparations for an 
early start the next morning. 

“I shall only have to go every other day, at 
first,’’ replied Robert. ‘By and by, | shall go 
every morning.”’ 

‘“‘Huh! 't won't pay you for the shoes old Jess 
wears out,’’ said Hugh. But his cousin only 
smiled, and kept his own counsel. 

Neither Hugh nor his father had much time to 
think of Robert and his experiment. The latter, 
as he had prophesied, soon began to rise each 
morning before dawn, and drive to the city. The 
single bushel of asparagus grew to two, and the 
two to three, and often, on Mondays, there were 
four and five bushel boxes in the wagon, when it 
rattled out of the yard behind old Jess. 

He was usually at home before noon, and at 
first helped his uncle and cousin with their regu- 
lar farm work between dinner time and four 
o'clock. After that hour he was always in the 
asparagus bed until the supper horn blew. As 
the season advanced, however, he could scarcely 
cut over the plot in the afternoon. 

When the corn was hoed and the potatoes hilled 
up, Hugh went over to the waste lot with him one 
day, to help cut the asparagus, and, before they 
were through, admitted that it was a back-break- 
ing job. 

‘I reckon you'll earn every cent you get out of 
the old stuff,"’ he said, while they worked. 
«‘What do you get a bushel ?’’ 

[Concluded on page 191) 
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LARGE CITY, WILL THE SUCCESS-WINNERS BE FOUND? 





“HE is a very great and very distinguished 
man who can afford, in this period of the world’s 
civilization, to wear bad clothes,'’ reads an edi- 


torial in a recent number of a well-known weekly. 


He is a short-sighted man who does not realize 
this and profit by it. 

At the pope’s chapel in Rome, no civilian is 
admitted to the early mass, which is said at six 
o'clock in the morning, unless he be in evening 
dress. Soldiers must wear full-dress uniforms. 
This is required simply as a mark of respect. 
Even at daytime receptions of the President of 
the United States, the foreign ambassadors wear 
full evening dress, an example which Americans 
would do well to follow. 

I relate these instances neither to attempt 
reform nor tocall attention to one kind of dress. 
For every man who owns a ‘‘spike-tail coat,’’ 
in this free land, there are a score who have never 
worn one. That is not the point. It is to show 
that, in the highest stations, the matter of dress is 
not only regarded, but is of much importance. 
If men who have achieved fame and success still 
find it necessary to consider their clothes, what 
is true of a young man starting out to climb, ora 
man who is halfway up the ladder, perhaps, but 
whose position is not yet secure? Thousands of 
men declare that they cannot afford to dress well. 
They go around in ill-fitting, poorly chosen 
clothes, and want to know who can live and dress 
well on fifty or sixty or seventy dollars a month. 
The answer to this question may be given in one 
word,—anyone ! 

‘‘How ?’ they ask. The answer to this is some- 
what longer. It is not hard to understand, how- 
ever. 


What Constitutes Dressing Well? 


As I have before said, the well-dressed man is 
not always he who wears expensive clothes. By 
no means! To be neat and clean is more than 
half. Standing in a great crowd once, I heard 
persons comment on a button that hung by a 
thread from the coat of a noted politician, and 
compare his appearance with that of a newspaper 
reporter near him. I am sure the reporter could 
have bought six suits like the one he wore for 
the price of the broadcloth garments that were 
rendered cheap by one small oversight. In dress, 
as in everything else, the little things always 
count. The clean collar and carefully tied neck- 
scarf and polished shoes, rather than the quality 
of the linen and the richness of the silk and the 
grain of the leather, reflect characteristics. It is 
the fit of one’s clothes, rather than the texture of 
the cloth, that indicates care and thought. A 
good hat covered with dust has stood in the way 
of many aman. Leather covered with mud and 
dirt cannot reflect anything. 

Along this line, I heard a story the other day 
that is worth repeating. A shabbily dressed fellow 
applied to the manager of a big department store 
for employment. 

‘‘What can you do ?’ asked the manager. 

‘*Most anything,’’ answered the applicant. 

“Can you dust?’ 

“Yes, indeed."’ 

“Then why don’t you begin on your hat?’ 
The fellow hadn't thought of that. 

‘Can you clean leather goods ?’ 

“Oh, yes. 

“Then it's carelessness on your part that your 
shoes are not clean.'’ The fellow hadn’t thought 
of that, either. 

‘‘Well, can you scrub ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ was the reply. 


_ “Then I can give you something to do. Go 
out and try your strength on that collar you have 
on. But don’t come back.”’ 

This is a true story, so its lesson is practical. 
But, to speak more seriously, how can a man who 
has to support himself, and perhaps a family, on 
a small salary, dress well? I have attempted to 
show in a preceding paper that it is profitable. I 
will now try to show that it is possible. 

To begin with, a man with small means should 
not think of having his clothes made by a 
tailor, in this day of cheap and excellent produc- 
tion. The only kind he could afford would be 
a cheap tailor, who is worse than none. In 
every town and city in the country are shops 
where good material, well made up, may be had 
for little money. Serviceable business suits can 
be bought for fifteen, eighteen and twenty dollars, 
and many a ready-made suit that costs twenty 
dollars compares favorably with a tailor-made 
suit that costs twice the amount. Dress suits for 
day and evening wear are to be had for twenty- 
five or thirty dollars. Of course, one can get 
higher-priced clothes, but I am talking to the man 
with a small pocketbook. Other things that are 
necessary cost proportionately. 

The quality and making of these clothes are 
equally important. If woolen cloth is sought, a 
very simple test is made by unraveling, from the 
rough edge inside the garment, a bit of the warp 
and woof of the cloth. Dampen and twist it be- 
tween the fingers. If it is wool, it will remain 
curly and cannot be straightened, like cotton. 
Cheviots and serges are always sensible and 
serviceable; rough finishes, most desirable. The 
color should be modest,—navy blue, gray, or some 
small check. For dress occasions, black is always 
preferable. Good dressers avoid startling plaids 
and checks, and ‘‘loud’’ combinations. Many 
men lack taste as to color combinations, and some 
men are color-blind. They should let the sales- 
man have a word in the selection, and I really 
think he who is color-blind has a right to take his 
mother or sister or wife with him to assist in the 
purchase of his clothes. But this is the only 
excuse permissible for doing so. 


Little Points in Selecting Clothes 


Watch the prevailing styles. It is quite as easy 
and just as cheap to wear this year’s style as last 
year's. There is no more excuse for buying old- 
style clothes than there is for purchasing a flint- 
lock musket in these days of the Krag-Jorgensen. 
He who does not keep abreast of the times in one 
particular will doubtless fail to do so in others. 
At least, that is the way the world looks at it. 

Have the coat sleeves long enough. Men's 
wrists are not often beautiful to behold. I am 
sure they are not molded for exhibition purposes. 
See that the coat collar comes up high enough 
and rests snugly against the shirt collar, not al- 
lowing more than an inch of the white to show in 
the back. Nothing detracts more from one’s 
appearance than a coat that seems afraid to make 
the collar’s acquaintance, and, unfortunately, no 
fault is more common, even among men who 
entrust themselves to the most exclusive tailors. 
Get the trousers an inch longer than you think 
they ought to be. This will allow for turning 
them up in wet, muddy streets. It is not dudish; 
only sensible. Be careful, also, about the seams, 
buttonholes, linings, and general hang of the 
suit. 

Of greater importance than the selection of 
clothes is their care. Here are a few suggestions 
in this regard that it will pay to observe :— 


Brush your clothes before putting them on and 
after taking them off. 

Always hang your coats, if not in a closet, on a 
coat hanger, over the back of a chair. 

Fold your trousers in the origina) creases. 
Creased trousers are not a fad any longer. They 
are an important attribute of the well-dressed man. 
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THE watch carried by the average man is com- 
posed of ninety-eight pieces, and its manufacture 
includes more than two thousand distinct and 
separate operations. Some of the smaller screws 
are so minute that the unaided eye cannot dis- 
tinguish them from steel filings or specks of dirt. 
Under a powerful magnifying glass, a perfect 
screw is revealed. The slit in the head is two- 
thousandths of an inch wide. It takes 308,000 
of these screws to weigh a pound, and a pound is 
worth $1,585. 

The hairspring is a strip of the finest steel, 
about nine and one-half inches long, one hundredth 
of an inch wide, and twenty-seven ten-thousandths 
of an inch thick. It is coiled up in spiral form 
and finely tempered. The process of tempering 
these springs was long held as a secret by the 
few fortunate ones possessing it, and even now it 
is not generally known. 

The strip is gauged to twenty-one thousandths 
of an inch, but no measuring instrument has as 
yet been devised capable of fine enough gauging 
to determine beforehand by the size of the strip 
what the strength of the finished spring will be. 
A twenty--thousandth part of an inch difference 
in the thickness of the strip makes a differ- 
ence in the running of a watch of about sixteen 
minutes per hour. 

The value of these springs, when finished and 
placed in watches, is enormous in proportion to 
the material from which they are made. A com- 
parison will give a good idea. A ton of steel 
made up into hairsprings, when in watches, is 
worth more than twelve and one-half times the 
value of the same weight in pure gold. 

Hairspring wire weighs one-twentieth of a 
grain to the inch. One mile of wire weighs less 
than half a pound. The balance gives five 
vibrations every second, three hundred every 
minute, 18,000 every hour, 432,000 every day, 
and 157,680,000 every year. At each vibration, 
it rotates about one and one-fourth times, which 
makes 197,100,000 revolutions every year. 

In order that we may better understand the 
stupendous amount of labor performed by these 
tiny works, let us make a few comparisons. 

Take, for illustration, a locomotive with six- 
foot driving wheels. Let its wheels be run until 
they are given the same number of revolutions 
that a watch makes in a year, and they will have 
covered a distance equal to twenty-eight complete 
circuits of the earth. All this, a watch does with- 
out other attention than winding once in twenty- 


four hours. 
_ 


Think for thyself—one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown. 
—(Wilson) Guy L. GROVE. 
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J. LincoLtn Brooks 


American presidents have been celebrated for 
their uniform dignity of bearing and considera- 
tion for others. In a crowded Washington street 
car, a late president of the United States occupied 
a seat, when an infirm colored woman came in, 
carrying a market basket. Nobody else offering 
her a seat, the chief executive of the nation got 
up and gallantly helped the negress into his place. 
General Arthur was one of the most scrupulously 
polite men that ever occupied the chair of Wash- 
ington. When he found he could not give a 
photographer a sitting as agreed, he wrote a 
courteous note with his own hand, saying he was 
obliged to leave the capital on business, but would 
go to the studio upon his return. He did so, 
and the pictures proved very satisfactory to him. 
A day or two afterwards, the President called in 
person to thank the photographer for the work. 


He Would Choose a Polite Man to Hang Him 


While President McKinley was still governor of 
Ohio, he rode in a parlor car one day with a 
number of men who were of his party. There 
was only one lady passenger, and she occupied a 
seat near the rear end. In leaving the car, the 
governor and his friends passed the lady, who was 
unknown to them; but, catching sight of her, the 
governor removed his hat deferentially, and did 
not replace it until he had left the car. The lady 
did not know who he was, but remarked to 
the conductor that that gentleman at least was 
polite. ‘‘Why, of course he is,’’ said the con 
ductor; ‘‘that’s Governor MckKinley.’’ 

Charles Sumner’s father was an extremely polite 
man. When he was a sheriff in Massachusetts, he 
took off his hat and apologized to a criminal for 
stepping on his foot. The criminal exclaimed, 
‘Sheriff Sumner, you are the politest man I ever 
knew, and if I am to be hanged I should rather 
be hanged by you than by anyone else."’ 

Monsieur Daunassans, a fine representative, in 
his manners and opinions, of the old school of 
nobility, was the prefect ina provincial town. Just 
at that time, an ultra republican ministry came 
into power in Paris, and the prefect was sum- 
moned for dismissal. He went to the office of 
the minister with his hat in his hand and his most 
complaisant expression on his face. 

“You are represented to me, sir,’’ said the 
minister, ‘‘as hostile to our republican institu- 
tions."’ 

Monsieur Daunassans bowed very low, in the 
most graceful style of the ancient gentility. 


Politeness Won Promotion From an Enemy 


“I think, Monsieur /e Ministre,’ he began, 
‘that I may possibly prove myself worthy of your 
Excellency’s confidence. If I may be permitted to 
enter into certain details, it will be, I fancy, 
within my power to demonstrate to your Excel- 
lency—’ 

It was the first time that the new minister had 
ever been called ‘‘your Excellency.’’ He was a 
man who had sprung from the common people, 
and the phrase, coming from a man who 
seemed to know how to use it, was very pleas 
ant to his ears. His manner softened percepti- 
bly. Daunassans went on with a long and flat- 
tering speech, in which he had very little to 
say about his own politics, but in which the 
words, ‘‘your Excellency’ occurred many times. 

After about three-quarters of an hour, he came 
out of the minister's cabinet. He had, indeed, 
been removed from his prefecture, but he had 
been promoted to a better one! The minister's 
radical friends were furious. They went to him 
and said :— 

«What! You have promoted this man? Why, 
he is the most abominable of the Reactionists!"’ 

‘‘W_well,’’ answered the minister, as if just re- 
called to himself, ‘perhaps he is a Reactionist, 
but, I tell you, he is a mighty well-bred man!’ 

But true courtesy, after all, must spring from 
the heart, rather than from the head. It takes little 
account of rank, or circumstance, or benefits to be 
derived. When Levi P. Morton was vice-presi- 
dent, he occupied the historic Hooper mansion 1n 
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Washington. At a large veception, one winter 
evening, the drawing rooms were crowded, but Mrs. 
Morton, noticing two old ladies dressed in very, 
very old-fashioned wraps and gowns, left the line 
of ladies receiving with her, and went to them. 
With a sweet smile, she said :— 

‘| am glad to see you again to-day. 
ber seeing you last week."’ 

They were gentlewomen, and gave their names. 
One of them said, pleasantly :-— 

‘It is a great pleasure to see you sustaining so 
well the traditions of this old house and its hos- 
pitality. We used to visit here when young, and 
will stay a little while, if no one minds.’’ 

“T hope you will come every week,"’ 
Mrs. Morton. ‘‘I shall look for you.’’ 

The sweet smile and the cordial tones were 
never forgotten. The old ladies often repeated 
this story of a kind act in a social world where 
such incidents are rare. 

At another time, a political guest and friend of 
the vice-president was dining with him. Mrs. 
Morton used an imported set of exquisitely painted 
doilies, just from Paris, most dainty work from 
the atelier of a noted water-color artist. After 
dipping his fingers in the finger bowls, the guest 
deliberately drew out the precious, filmy painting, 
crushed it into a small ball, and tried to dry his 
fingers, meanwhile, in learned words, talking to 
Mrs. Morton smiled charmingly and 
said: ‘Such flimsy doilies are useless, Let me 
give you another; but you know it's the fashion."’ 
The grateful politician accepted the napkin, but 
failed to see his. mistake. 


I remem. 


replied 


his hostess. 


The Transforming Influence of Woman 


The world will never know how much our great 
men are indebted to the gracious tact and inborn 
gentility of their wives for their success. Many 
years of life in rough barracks could not over- 
come, in the Father of his Country, the gentle in- 
fluence of Martha Washington. Itwas Mrs. John 
A. Logan who transformed her fierce warrior-hus- 
band into a polished statesman. To Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland belongs the distinction of changing one 
of the most stubborn of men, one who detested the 
conventionalities of life, into an accomplished en. 
tertainer of society. 

It was fortunate for Napoleon that he married 
Josephine before he was made commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Italy. Her fascinating 
manners and wonderful powers of persuasion 
were more influential than the loyalty of any 
dozen men in France in attaching to him the ad- 
herents who would promote his interests. Jose- 
phine was in the drawing room and the sa/on 
what Napoleon was in the field,—a preéminent 
leader. The secret of her personality that 
made her the empress not only of the hearts of 
Frenchmen, but also of the nations her husband 
conquered, has been beautifully told by herself. 
‘‘There is only one occasion,’’ she said to an in- 
timate friend, ‘‘in which I would voluntarily use 
the words, ‘1 will!'—namely: when I would say, 
‘I will that all around me be happy.’ ”’ 

“It was only a glad ‘good-morning,’ 
As she passed along the way, 
But it spread the morning's glory 

Over the livelong day.” 
co 


It Didn’t Concern Her 


An English clergyman who thought his pa- 
rishioners were getting so wicked that he must tell 
them what would become of them if they did not 
mend their ways, preached a sermon on the eter- 
nal fate of the wicked, which he sought to bring 
home to some of the noted transgressors by per- 
sonal admonition. Meeting, one day, an old wo- 
man who was well known in the parish for her 
gossiping propensities, he said to her:— 

‘| hope my sermon has borne fruit. You heard 
what I said about that place where there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth ?’’ 

‘‘Well,as to that,’* answered the dame, ‘‘if I ’as 
anythink to say, it be this,—let them gnash their 
teeth as has ’em,—I ain't!"" 
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A Chat With Landor, Daring 


Roamer 





STRANGE 
dventures in 
any lands 
ave befallen 
\. Henry Sav- 
ge Landor, 
he inventor, 
ortrait-paint- 
r, explorer, 
uthor and 
cturer. He 
s only thirty- 
three, yet he 
has seen more 
of the world, 
probably, than 
any other liv- 
ngman. He 
has grown rich 
in spite of a 
restless spirit, 
which urges 
him constant- 
ly into new 
i.dventures 
and keeps him 
in motion. 
His portrait- 
painting is a 
source of in- 
come to him 
second only to 
his lectures. 
His books are 


From “In the Forbidden Land.” 








HOW THE ADVENTUROUS EXPLORER WAS DRAGGED THROUGH THIBET 


After an ardu- 
ous trip across 
arange of 
mountains, 
twenty thou- 
sand feet in 
altitude, they 
reached the 
tableland, 
and, after 
many priva- 
tions, were 
within four 
days’ march of 
the Holy City 
of Lahassa, 
when they 
were stopped 
by the soldiers 
and turned 
back toward 
the frontier. 
One night, 
when they 
thought he 
was asleep, 
they attempt- 
ed to cut his 
throat, but he 
drove them off 
with the butt 
of his rifle; 
and, a snow- 
storm coming 
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profitable, too, 
and he owns a ten-thousand-acre vineyard and 
stock farm in Tuscany. 

For five months, he told me, he dwelt with a 
strange race of aborigines, called the Hairy 
\inu, in the wilds of Northern Japan. He wrote 
. diary in their dialect. 

“They have a great respect for bravery,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and it is their custom to put your courage 
to the test. If you flinch, they will have nothing 
to do with you, and will drive you from their 
midst. 1 was squatted on a mat in a dimly 
lighted hut; and, being quick of ear, had already 
picked up enough of their language to be able 
to converse fairly well. I was then talking with 
a man beside me. Others were walking about 
me, bowing, and offering me homage in a fashion 
they have of bending forward and drawing their 
hands from back to front over their heads of hair. 
Suddenly a man who had been walking about me 
with his hands behind his back rushed across 
the floor with a knife uplifted, and feinted at my 
head with bended elbow. For some time he held 
it aloft over me; but I, being engrossed in a 
puzzling conversation, and the hut being in an 
uncertain light, did not witness his antics, nor 
know of his presence till I happened to look up. 
So I was pronounced very brave, indeed, and was 
presented with a handsome gold knife, which I 
still possess. If I had seen him rush at me, | 
should probably have been greatly annoyed, and 
should have tried to get out of his way at once.’’ 

Our adventurous artist next visited, in succes- 
sion, Korea, Mongolia, Northern and Southern 
China, and Australia, meeting in the latter place 
Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, and Sir Henry 
Parkes, the premier of New South Wales, both 
of whose portraits he painted. He has trav- 
eled through Australia, Tasmania, the South Sea 
Islands, India, Nepaul and Thibet. Mr. Landor 
writes, speaks and lectures in German, French, 
English and Italian, and understands and can 
make himself understood in sixteen other lan- 
yuages of the countries which he has explored. 


He is Proficient in Chinese Profanity Only 


‘In Northern China,"’ said Mr. Landor, ‘‘I was 
mistaken for a missionary, as we were entering 
a village, and our muleteers for converts. The 
population, forewarned of our approach, had piled 
ip stones in little heaps to give us a reception, 
and upon our appearance these were used in a 
most energetic fashion. I pulled out my revolver 
and threatened to shoot, at the same time astonish- 
ing them by swearing in Chinese. When they 
heard me swear, they decided I was not a mis- 
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sionary, and the mandarin hurried down to offer 
me profuse apologies. He invited me to tea. 
We sat on square rugs on a stone floor raised three 
feet from the ground and covered with oil-paper, 
underneath which a fire was lighted to warm the 
stones. Although the day was saved by swearing, 
I wish to say that I only swear well in Chinese."’ 

On his return to England, where his reputation 
ensured him a cordial reception, Mr. Landor pub- 
lished a book on Korea. He next turned his atten- 
tion to the difficult process of silver-point drawing, 
and in two years made over three hundred portraits, 
for which he charged prices ranging from one 
guinea upward. Being of a nomadic nature, he 
could not long remain at rest, and, after a short 
time, planned an expedition to Thibet for scientific 
purposes. The Geographical Society, of London, 
gave him instructions to take observations for 
it, and, as compensation, supplied him with 
the necessary instruments. The British Museum 
of Natural History and similar societies also in- 
terested themselves in his undertaking. He en- 
tered Thibet from the British side of the Himalayas 
with thirty coolies, with packs on their backs. 





on, he avoid- 
ed them and escaped. His coolies mutinied,and 
all but two refused to proceed. Finally he was 
captured by the Thibetan soldiers,and was lashed 
to a horse with a spiked saddle. The horse was 
whipped into a run, and, to avoid the spikes on 
the crupper, the rider bent forward. A rope was 
quickly put around his waist, which a man riding 
in the rear held, and every time the horse gave a 
lurch he pulled the rope till the spikes drove into 
his spine and back. After Mr. Landor’s return, 
he was paralyzed in one leg and on one side for 
over a year, from this heinous treatment, but now is 
practically well. He rode in this fashion for 
twenty-five miles, toward the frontier, and was 
chained to the ground outside of the tent in the 
snow for twenty-five days. His hands were 
manacled, but, by squeezing the muscles, he 
was able to extricate them at night and sleep 
in comparative comfort. Strange to say, he was 
not frost-bitten. His final release was probably 
due more to his accredited magical powers than to 
the offices of the British officials. A sponge from 
his pack, having fallen into some water, naturally 
enlarged, and this little accident he turned to good 
advantage and impressed the spectators with his 
supernatural power by the movements of his 
hands, and by mysterious mutterings. 


Now We Have a Scrubbing Machine 


A SCRUBBING machine which will do more 
work than any charwoman, but will not diminish 
the wages of these women, has been put into opera- 
tion in the navy department at Washington, D. C., 
with complete success. The women work daily, 
to the number of eighty, between four and six 
o'clock, and, besides receiving twenty dollars per 
month for this service, have time for employment 
elsewhere. 

The scrubber is a sort of wheeled vehicle, with 
rubber tires, carrying a mechanism which spreads 


* brushes over the floor. Each machine is driven 


by two or three women, but they do not have to 
get upon their knees to move it. Hot soapy 
water is sprinkled on the floor, very little being 
needed; the machine is moved over the same, 
forward and backward. ‘The operators wear gum 
shoes. Ten-inch brushes are used, and these 
scrub up to the mop or base-board without any 
splashing. The machines are intended as human- 
itarian devices, and not for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the number of those employed. When this 
fact was known, the women who at first refused to 
run the machines gladly welcomed them, realizing 
that they would lighten their labor. 
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INCREASE OUR MENTAL POWER 





AS soon as I began to pursue seriously the study 
of the phenomena of mental activity by the 
methods of psycho-physical research, I became 
aware that the usual definitions of ‘‘will’’ were 
not only incomplete, but largely inaccurate. In 
order to define more clearly what I mean by will- 
training, it will be necessary to briefly allude to 
five of the general classes of functions into which 
mental phenomena may be divided. I do not 
ntend this for a complete classification, but only 
sufficient to explain the precise nature of that 
kind of volition about which I expect to talk in 
this paper. In the first place, we have intellectual 
functions, such as sensating, imaging, conceptuat- 
ing, ideating, thinking, with their concomitant 
reasoning processes, and introspection. It is the 
province of the intellect to know. In the second 
place, we have emotional functions, such as the 
tender emotions, the ethical emotions, the reli- 
gious emotions, the logical emotions, etc. It is 
the province of emotion to feel the beauty, the 
utility, and the practical relations of external con- 
tions and internal knowledge to oneself. 
Thirdly, we have subconscious functions; and 
fourthly, we have organic sensations; and so on. 
These four kinds of mental functions, namely, 
organic feelings, subconscious processes, intellec- 
n, and emotion, vary with different individuals 
n the same race and with different races of 
people, etc. ; and these peculiarities constitute the 
basis of choice. In addition to these four classes 
of functions, there is a fifth, namely, volition ;— 
it volition is not choice. It is not a matter of 
volition that I like this or dislike that; according 
the character of the four processes first men- 
ioned, we may choose one course of action in 
preference to another, and, when we attempt to 
urry out the chosen course of action, we still have 
| it, and a series of separate volitions is re- 
ed to carry out the act which we have willed. 
if I will myself to close the window to pre- 
1 draft of cold air from striking me, I must 
ut my act by a series of separate volitions 
ted with the various muscular movements 
necessary to that conation or act. I wish to make 
t plain, from the experimental standpoint, that it 
s not the province of the will to choose. I have 
found, after an accurate study of the whole ques- 
tion of predilection, choice, like and dislike, that 
ntellective and emotive elements are invariably 
the basis of choice. The motive which finally 
determines the choice of any given act or thing 
in preference to another does not involve direct 
volitional elements, but rises out of personal 
liosyncrasies, education, and inherited or ac- 
quired character. 


wt 


Having chosen a course of conduct or a given act 
or deed, the performance of it, according to one’s 
knowledge and feeling, requires, as I said before, 


not merely a series of separate volitions,—which 
volitions may be quickly or slowly performed,— 
but it demands an intellectual and emotional de- 
termination to urge on the carrying out of this act. 
During a difficult series of volitions, we may, for 
emotional or intellectual reasons, cease to will the 


further performance of the act, and then, of course, 
the volitions are stopped. 

| hope I have sufficiently explained that voli- 

m is not intellection; it is not emotion, it is not 
organic feeling, and, finally, it is not the power 
to choose. Out of the truth which we intellectu- 
illy know; out of the beauty and justice which 
we emotionally feel; out of our inherited and ac- 
quired subconscious and organic processes, arises 
the particular choice which constitutes at any time 
the motive for any given will-act. The will-act 
contains intellective and emotive factors, but the 
volitions do not; we cannot will the truth to be 
different from what it is; we cannot will to 
like what we dislike by nature; we cannot will 
ourselves to accept a weaker motive for a stronger 
one; but,when a given act has been selected, then 
we can will that act, and the deed will be good or 
evil, according as our knowledge has been truth- 
ful or our emotions normal and our motives 
ethical. Will-training is an intellectual, emotional, 
social, and moral problem; while volition-training 
is a different and special problem. 


I intellectually and emotionally choose to per- 
form an act, and these, elements constitute the 
motive; then I will the act and consciously direct 
the many separate volitions required to perform 
that act. If I repeatedly perform that act, the 
volitions become subconscious and automatic. 
These volitions may be slow and inaccurate, or 
quick and skillful, and so they remain when they 
become automatic,—hence the importance of a 
special training at the start. 

Then there is another aspect of the problem of 
will-training. Most people act out only their 
motives of interest,—they are controlled almost 
wholly by likes and dislikes,—love and hate, — 
questions of profit and loss, pleasure and pain, 
etc. They choose only those acts and things 
which profit and please. Such people are au- 
tomatons; they must be urged by emotional bribes 
to do good. On the other hand, there is an in- 
creasing number of people who are able, more 
and more often, to will that which is true and 
just, irrespective of its effect upon themselves. 
They will truth, justice, and universal love, be- 
cause it is right to do so,—and there are times in 
the lives of such people when they will that which 
is just and true when they know it will injure 
them (temporarily, at least,) todo so. Now, I 
have this word of cheer for my fellow men and 
women,—all persons can be trained to will the 
truth, more and more, and with less and less dis- 
tortion by selfish interests. 
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I have been asked to state what I consider to 
be the most important elements in the attainment 
of my own success. In the first place, beyond 
all other factors in importance, I consider as fore- 
most the knowledge which I have of my own 
mind, It is the mind which makes every dis- 
covery, every invention, which originates every 
new idea, which formulates every plan, which 
directs every series of volitions, which acauires all 
knowledge. Therefore, a knowledge of the miad, 
and the application of this knowledge to the art 
of better using the mind, | consider to have 
been the chief element in my success. I began 
my scientific life with the discovery of psychurgy, 
or the art of mentation, which is the art of more 
efficiently using the mind. I believe that to give 
an individual more mind, and teach him how to 
use it better, is to fundamentally aid him in 
whatever he may undertake, whether it be the 
acquisition of education, or right living in a 
moral sense, or discovery and invention, or in 
social affairs. 

The second factor of my success I believe to 
have been the possession of more or less exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge of my own profes- 
sion, which is that of a scientific investigator, by 
experimental methods, of the phenomena of 
mind, in the broadest sense, and the application 
of psychologic discoveries to the art of using the 
mind. This profession necessarily involved as 
extensive an acquaintance with the sciences as I 
could get, because these sciences have been 
created by the mind, are mental products, and 
are kinds of mental experience. 

The third factor, if 1 am permitted to judge, I 
believe to have been the very paramount attempt 
to formulate my plans with reference to the ideals 
of truth, justice, and universal love, because these 
ideals are so far beyond my present capacity 
that I can do no more than persistently modify 
and correct my plans by these standards; but, 
nevertheless, my studies and my experience have 
led me to a deep conviction that no real success 
can be obtained that is based upon selfish motives, 
and that no line of conduct can ultimately suc- 
ceed unless it involves the elements of truth and 
justice. 

The fourth element of success I consider to be 
the ability to work while I work, and sleep 
while I sleep: the avoidance of over-activity for 
any great length of time along any one intellectual, 
emotional, or volitional line, by doing systematic 
work along many lines, has preserved my working 
powers. Specialists over-use certain functions of 
their brains, and thereby weaken them. Only by 
regularly varying the mental activities so as to 
permit one set of functions to rest while others 


are in use can the best mental energies be utilized 

The fifth element of my success I believe to b 
the aid and confidence of friends. As far as 
have been able to judge, no success involvin 
public considerations can come except throug 
the intermediation of friends. Therefore, th 
social proclivities and functions should form on 
subject in the curriculum of the training of th 
young. With a few exceptions here and there 
pupils are trained in every general function excep: 
the social; except the power to win and kee; 
friends. At critical periods in my life, stron 
and true friends, —God bless them !—always came 
to my assistance. 

The sixth element of my success has been 
unswerving persistence,—I have done naught 
else, day or night, for over a quarter of a century, 
but work, study, read, experiment, and introspect 
along the lines of my life-work,—the science o! 
mind and the art of mentation. 

Briefly, the object of thus studying the mind in 
the most comprehensive and thorough way by ex- 
perimental methods is to get all accurate facts 
relating thereto, in order to utilize them in the 
formulation of an art for the better using of the 
mind. By using the mind, I mean not merely al! 
such voluntary acts as eating, sleeping, dressing, 
conversing; not merely the attainment of an 
education and training of the moral nature; not 
merely invention and discovery, but also more 
largely those ethical relations which, when prop- 
erly performed, alone conduce to great success. 
We can have no knowledge, except such as 
comes to our consciousness; that is, we can 
only know the mind and its experiences. The 
mind may have experiences with itself, which 
is introspective psychology; it may have experi- 
ences with other selves, which is biology; it may 
have experiences with matter, which is chemistry ; 
it may have experiences with motion, which is 
physics; it may have experiences with magnitudes, 
which is mathematics; it may have experiences 
with time-relations, which is history and evolu- 
tion; itcan have no other kind of experiences. 
In order to study the mind, it has been necessary 
for me to study, as far as it is possible for one 
man, all these subjects; that is, all the sciences 
and arts, as modes and products of mentation. 
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Out of this knowledge have arisen, step by step, 
contributions toward a newer and better art of 
education, invention, discovery and right living. 
This institution aims to carry on researches along 
all these lines; to diffuse such knowledge among 
all peoples; to attack no belief, system, or creed; 
to train investigators in order that they may de- 
vote their lives to the ascertainment of truth. 
One important step in this work consists in re- 
observing the phenomena of the sciences. Ob- 
servations have largely been inaccurate; have 
been biased by personal likes and dislikes; only 
one or two of the five senses have usually con- 
tributed to these observations; theory and hypoth- 
esis have largely dominated the course of dis- 
covery, and it is my purpose now to assemble, in 
classificatory form and the briefest possible space, 
without theory and hypothesis, the inductively 
ascertainable facts of the sciences, in order that 
we may use them in the better training of in- 
vestigators in the art of mentation. 

We have no guidance but truth, and we know 
of no truth except knowledge. When the art of 
better using the mind has been learned by a suf- 
ficient number of assistants, so that each depart- 
ment can have a trained mentator at the head of 
it, this institution will be bequeathed, in fee 
simple, to such mentators as trustees, who are to 
carry out the enterprise according to the principles 
of the art of mentation, which it will be their 
purpose ever to extend and improve. 

Yes, I pursue invention during spare hours, to 
illustrate, by actual cases, the principles of the 
art of mentation as applied to invention. I keep 
a minute record of every bodily, environmental, 
and psychologic detail during such an inventive 
period, and my interest is not in the money-valuc 
of the inventions, but in the steps by which | 
achieve them. But I have had no time to devote 
to the commercial introduction of inventions. 
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The following are the prize-winners in the com- 
petition on this question :— 

1.—Mabel R. Clarke, 2 Stanley Avenue, Vic- 

toria, British Columbia. 

2.—Ellen Shreeve, 1329 Spruce Street, Philadel- 

phia. 

3. —Della Ranck, Adrian, IIlinois, 

The list of those receiving the most votes is 
given herewith, the figures following each name 
representing its percentage of the total vote. A 
few names, ranking second and third, are given 
for comparison :— 

1.—Inventor: Thomas A, Edison, 50; S. F. B. 

Morse, 20. 
2.—Philanthropist: George Peabody, 25; An- 
drew Carnegie, 16. 

3.—Poet: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 84. 
4.—Warrior: Ulysses S. Grant, 85. 
5.—Painter: Benjamin West, 28. 
6.—Statesman: Daniel Webster,, 40; Abraham 

Lincoln, 24; James G. Blaine, 16. 
7.—Philosopher: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 22. 
g.—Physician: S. Weir Mitchell, Philadelphia, 

and John C. Warren, Boston, each 16. 
10.—Race Benefactor: Abraham Lincoln, 68. 
11.—Business Organizer: John Wanamaker and 

John D. Rockefeller, each 16. 
12.—Jurist: John Marshall, 36. 
13.—Musician: John Philip Sousa, 20; Walter | 

Damrosch, 19. 
14.—Scientist: Louis Agassiz, 32. 
15.—Surgeon: Samuel D. Gross, 16. 
16.—Educator: Horace Mann, 36. 
17.—Author: Washington Irving, Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, each 24. 
18.—Sculptor: Hiram Powers, 24; J. Q. A. Ward, 

16; William W. Story, 12. 
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THE WOMAN 
BEHIND THE GUN 
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Mrs. Emma C. Van Dusen, the first woman in 














Texas to be sworn in as a deputy United States 
marshal, has just taken her position in the head- 
quarters of the northern district of Texas, in Dal- 
las. She was appointed deputy United States 
marshal December 31, 1899, and, on January 9, 
1900, was appointed deputy clerk, in charge of 
the office at Fort Worth. Her present position is 
one of danger as well as responsibility. Perhaps 





MRS. EMMA C. VAN DUSEN 
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no other person in the federal building in Dallas 
is so well informed about the documentary depart- 
ment of the institution as is Mrs. Van Dusen. 
Marshal Green says he will arm Mrs. Van Dusen 
with the regulation weapons, and insists that she 
carry a gun the same as aman. Here, then, is 
the ‘‘woman behind the gun.’" Mrs. Van Dusen 
laughingly declares her willingness to take a 
man’s chances in the service. Her mother was 
Miss Jackson, of Virginia, a eduSin of General 
‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. 
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CHILD, 
THE YOUNG 
STUDENT, xd 
the busy man, the specialist, the 
mother and hurried housewife find in 


MILLION- 
DOLLAR SALE 


h 
’ l 
OF THE “CENTURY” 


will come to a close before the 
next issue of this magazine. To share 
in its price-saving and the easy payment “The Century” the acme of ready reference 
privileges, you must join the Wanamaker’s —simple, and so attractive that not only isit 
Century Club—quickly! Just your name, easy to get the run of the story, but hard to 
your address—and a Dollar. find a stopping place.”— Ww. W. Bartlett, LL.D. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR SALES RECORD 


John Wanamaker's agreement to distribute a million dollars’ worth of The Century Dictionary 
& Cyclopedia & Atlas stands on record as the largest contract in the world of book-buying or 
book-selling at retail. Already over three-quarters of the quantity has been distributed, and defore 
the next issue of this magazine the million-dollar limit will have easily been reached—at the present 
rate of applications. 

This will mean half a million of dollars in cash saved to members of the Wanamaker Century 
Club during this famous half-price sale. 

Every college in the United States and England now owns a set and consults it as the one 
great authority. There is a set in every department of the United States Government. The 
Supreme Court of the United States bases its decisions on the rulings of the *‘ Century.” 

It is the one great work of the present century which you cannot afford to do without. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR SET OF BOOKS 


$1,150,000 were spent in producing the first set of The Century Dictionary & Enclopedia & 
Atlas. To compile this great work it took eighteen years of arduous labor on the part of the world’s 
greatest specialists (over 500 altogether). ‘The immense amount of money and the immense amount 
of time formed the price that was paid to insure a success such as was never known heretofore in the 
world of books. From its first appearance, the ‘‘Century” has been universally admitted to be ‘‘¢he 
authority of authorities.” 

The edition for r900 has been thoroughly revised and brought down to date—words, spelling, 
definitions, encyclopedic matter, proper names, maps and charts—with new material added in every 
department. The work is complete in ten royal-quarto volumes, which contain 9,100 pages, 500,000 
definitions, 300,000 quotations, 150,000 encyclopedic articles, 50,000 proper names, 8,000 illustrations, 
310 maps and charts in colors, forming a complete working library, the most practical and all- 
embracing ever compiled. 

It more than takes the place of all other reference works combined, both technical and general. 
Great corporations and school children, artisans and bankers, artists and bookkeepers—every class of 
reading people have joined the Wanamaker Century Club in order to secure a work that contains the 
entire sum of the world’s knowledge. This will be your last opportunity. 


Send $1 for membership in the Wanamaker Century Club. You will 
How to Order receive promptly specimen pages, illustrations, sample map, descrip- 
tion of bindings, full details of the half-price offer by which members can purchase a set on little 
payments that figure only toc. a day. 


But there is no time left for delay now. To secure the half price and the easy payment pri- 


vileges, ee must send in your application at once. If you live at a distance, it will be safer to 
telegraph than to wait for the mails to reach us. 


IN WRITING, MENTION “SUCCESS,” PLEASE, AND ADDRESS 
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Stories of Famous Printers 


Mayor Wartrous, U. S. Army 








3, the funny man among the printers ot 
lison (Wisconsin,) ‘‘Journal,’’ laid his 
‘«case’’ and looked hard at the 
or a moment. Then he said, ‘‘I must 
t on his coat, and started for the door. 
must you go, George?’ asked John 
he toreman. 
John; I am going out to enlist, 
He kept his word. 
ruitin the Fourth Wisconsin Cav- 
s quaint remarks and rare good nature, 
at once into popularity, and within a 
f nths was a lieutenant. He came home, at 
of the war, in command of a company, 
ynce resumed work in a printing office, 
time as editor and proprietor. Twenty- 
rs ago he served as chief clerk of the as- 
twenty-two years ago he located in Mil- 
nd in two years had the most popular 
per in the West, with a circulation of 
ne hundred thousand. He made money 
ne Saturday night he figured up his 
; and found that they were five hundred 
than he had estimated. He made 
nerable mother a present of five hundred 
It was more money than she ever before 
d atone time. On another occasion he 
r one thousand dollars. Ten years ago his 
fted him into the service and made him 
f Milwaukee. The following fall he was 
ted for governor and elected, and two 
reélected. George W. Peck was 
t t of Wisconsin's printer governors. 
nor Peck was nominated for a third term 
lefeated by another printer. 
* * * 


on the 


war, 


new ret 


| ‘ r more 


ter was 


early days the apprentice was also a car- 

[he apprentice and carrier boy of the Ra- 

Journal’ was a little fellow, scarcely in his 

iq t t he was a great favorite of the foreman. 
i} ter, the foreman became a leading editor 
‘| state ; he served in the war and was brevet- 
| rigadier-general. He also served in both 
: of the state legislature, was president of 
: t te press association, narrowly missed nom- 
for governor in 1888, and died in 18go0 a 

ites marshal. The new apprentice and 

was the man who, in 1894, defeated 

W. Peck for governor. He served credi- 

rtwo years. The foreman was the late Gen- 

rge C. Ginty, and the apprentice boy was 

r William H. Upham. Upham enlisted 

ite in 1861, and at the first battle of Bull 

left on the field as dead, but instead of 

was made a prisoner and spent several 


n Richmond. Mr. Lincoln heard of this 
t him to West Point. At the present time 

{ ng employment to five hundred men in 
yer business. 


he was a printer on the Racine ‘‘Jour- 

, pham made up his mind that he would 

governor. The idea never deserted 

he was elected. It was not as finea 

; s he expected ; two years of the office sat- 

> im bition. 

’ * * * 

resent governor of Wisconsin, Major Ed- 

printer in Pennsylvania. 

war came he pocketed his ‘‘rule,’’ laid 

said good-by to the ‘‘case’’ 

private. He was so good a 

he won and received early promotion. 

f the Wilderness battles in 1864, he was 

his regiment, and was dangerously 

ind taken prisoner. When he was ex- 

and returned to his command he was 

major and a little later was commis- 

j lieutenant-colonel. After the war he 

Wisconsin and engaged in lumbering. 

the state senate and in 

Upham as governor, being re- 


field, was a 


1»? 
StICK, 


Ss 


ted aS a 


fi . - 


elected to 

eeded 

‘ I I HQ. 
ree printer governors, Peck, Upham 


field, gave the state excellent adminis- 


* * * 


covernor whom Peck defeated in 18g, 
V D. Hoard, can also be numbered among 
printers. He has been an editor more than thirty 
} nd, early in his experience, was obliged to 
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of 72 pages, ‘‘ The Test of Time 
some neighbor or friend that is j 
Rev. JOS. A. SEISS, D. D. 


Messrs. OSTERMOOR & CO., 1338 S 


clean and elastic as when new, although the 
I think re-covering is necessary 

1 certainly would not have a mattress for 
Patent Elastic Felt, for there is not, to my 


twenty-eight year old mattress, and my rem 
doubters, if any are left The Luthern The 


satisfactory. 


even al you have hoped for, 


tising. 
rRaps- 
wane 
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Send for our FREE book 


pring Garden Street, Jan. 10, 1900. 
Sirs :—I have had one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses in constant use 
for twenty-eight years past—it is not in the least matted down, but is just as soft, 


and enduring as your mattress possible to be obtained. 


ological Seminary at Mt. Airy, we 
furnished throughout with your mattresses, where they are proving just as 
Yours truly, ISS 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


is always ‘‘SENTON SUSPICION,"”’ which means just this: SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS and if it isnot 


comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail— 


“*no questions asked.’’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 

Send for Our Book “THE TEST OF TIME,” S test 6 tastes ite. asibs. + $ 8.35 als 
whether you need a mattress now | 3 wide, 30lbs. . . . 10.00] Pree 
or not. It will interest you to pbs ges ide, 35 ie. nd he 4 3 INCHES 
know about the dest and cheap- | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 4s Ibs. “5-38 LONG. 


est mattress in the world. 

Take Care! Don’t Be Cheated! There is nota single store in the country that carries our mat- 
tress ; almost every store now has an imitation so-call 
Our name and guarantee on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth Street. New York. 
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In it you will probably find a letter from 
ust as strong as the following from the 
» Philadelphia, Pa. 





ticking is very badly worn, so that 
personal use except the Ostermoor 
knowledge, anything so satisfactory 


Surely the sight of this 
arkable experience, must convince 


JOS. A. SEISS. 


if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


“felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on our adver- 


Can be bought only of 
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We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 


Ridpath’s History 


Offer to “SUCCESS ” Renin... 


2393999 


of the United States 


FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, REVISED TO DATE. 











ONLY 500 SETS 


Are Offered to SUCCESS Readers 

at This Price. 

O American home, however obscure and humble, 
N can afford to be without some readable, authentic 
\ and patriotic narrative of the struggles and tri- 

umphs of that land whose name has become, in all 
the world, the synonym of hberty. Such a work is Dr. 
Ridpath’s Popular History of the United States. It is 
a compendium of the stirring facts of our history woven 
into a narrative so as to leave an ineffaceable impression 
on the mind of the reader. 
The images rise from these 
pages like the creations of fic- 
tion. The great acts of our 
National drama are set on the 
historic stage like the scenes 
of the Afistories of Shakes- 
peare, and the imagination is borne onward without effort 
or weariness. Thousands of the readers of Dr. Rid- 
path’s work have borne witness to its unfailing and ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War 


Only 50 Cents Required. 


}939299999999099999939: 





Reads Like a 
Romance. 














OUR 


thirty days, the set will be sent. f 
payments of $1each. Books can 
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An Easy Way to Secure a Matc 






MAIL THIS COUPON 


OFFER: 


colored maps and charts richly embellish the work, and sells regularly at $20. 


360,000 COPIES SOLD = shows the popujarity of the author and the great merit of the work. 


That Should Be in Every American Home. 


The work is superbly bound in half calf, gilt tops. the most elegant of 
bindings: the type is large and clear, and_ printed upon the highest 
quality of heavy vellum finished paper. Hundreds of illustrations, 
1 To those who accept this offer within 
repaid, on payment of 50 cents, and the balance will be payable in ten monthly 
ye returned within ten days and money refunded if not found satisfactory. 


the first edition. Thisis the greatest sale ever recorded of a historical work 
America’s Greatest Historian 


Pr. Ridpath needs no introduction to the American public; his 
name is a household word, and his history stands unequaled 
among all works of a like kind, giving the real substance of 


hless Set of Books 
TO-DAY 


92923393N9393N3N33I993333N3B3g9 








Taccept your Special Offer to Success 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 15 Fifth Ave., New York. 


History of the United States, and inclose 50 cents as initial pay 
ment. Send fall particulars, and. if satisfactory, will order the 
set, otherwise the 30 cents is to be returned to me. 


many exhaustive histories within the compass of a single work. 
How completely this is done, with what consummate skill the 
historian has sifted the wheat from the chaff, how the vividness 
of his narrative grows in fascinating power to the close, is well 
attested by the fact of its phenomenal sale. 


HenryG.Allen & Co.., Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. : 


readers of Ridpath’s 
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~ A GOOD FORM CLOSET SET 


will make your closet look like 
if you say so. 


LADIES’ SET—12 Garment Yokes, 12 Skirt Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars and 2 Loops. 


(See loop on door. ) 


MEN'S SET—12 Garment Yokes, 6 Automatic Trousers Hangers, 2 Shelf 


Bars and | Loop. 


Sets, $3.00 each—two in one shipment, $5.50 express paid. 

is much prized by gentlemen; sample 30c., 4 for $1; 6 and 1 Loop, $150, prepaid. 
Sold in first-class dry goods stores-and by clothiers and furnishers. 
cannot buy them from a dealer in your town, remit to us. 

We send free an illustrated descriptive booklet. 


CHICAGO FORM COPIPANY, 98 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


dealer’s name. 


this picture. Try it six months. Money back then 


Our Trousers Hanger 


If you 
Mention your 
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set type and manipulate a hand press. Like the 
three printer- governors mentioned, Governor 
Hoard was a soldier in the great war. While he 
was an excellent governor, his best work for the 
country was that which greatly aided in the de- 
velopment of the dairy interests, which work he 
began a quarter of a century ago. 
* * 

Charles D. Robinson was a Rochester (New 
York,) printer, sixty yearsago. Five years later, he 
located at Green Bay, Wisconsin, and with his 
brother established the Green Bay ‘‘Advocate.’’ 
A few years later he was elected to the assembly, 
and then made secretary of state. In 1869, he was 
the Democratic candidate for governor, being de- 
feated by a small majority by the late General 
Lucius Fairchild. 

* » * 

About forty years ago, a young printer bought a 
second-hand press and a few cases of old type 
and started a paper in the wilds of Polk County, 
Wisconsin. Six years later, he spent the winter 
at the state capital as clerk of the judiciary com- 
mittee. He liked Madison. He served in the 
Assembly three or four terms, twice as speaker. 
Then he went to the senate, and in 1881 was 
elected lieutenant-governor, serving five years. 
Such is a part of the history of Samuel S. Fifield, 
a native of Maine. 

* * # 

David Atwood, a printer, went to Madison from 
Illinois and secured an interest in a weak and 
wavering paper. His energy and ability as a 
business man‘and editor resulted in permanently 
establishing the ‘State Journal,’’ the leading 
paper of Wisconsin, outside of Milwaukee. He 
served in the assembly, was mayor of the city, and 
was once elected to congress. 

x * * 

An Indiana printer fell from grace and took to 
the law. He went to Wisconsin over fifty years 
ago. Before going, however, he had won quite a 
reputation as a minister. He wearied of the call- 
ing,and requested the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion. The church was well pleased with him and 
declined. He received the decision with deep 
regret, and let the members know how bad he 
felt. In imparting that knowledge he secured his 
release by a forcible expression. 

That ended his preaching. In Wisconsin, he 
soon took high rank in his profession; served as 
circuit judge in two districts, and was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for congress. Twenty years ago 
he was appointed an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and became Chief Justice Harlow S. 
Orton, a most lovable gentleman. 

* * * 

A Washington printer went west a short time 
before the Civil War, and studied law in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. He enlisted as a private and 
became an adjutant. The war over, he returned 
to La Crosse and resumed his law ‘studies. He 
was a congressman for two years, has been mayor 
of his city several times, and, in 1886, was the 
candidate of his party for governor. One of the 
most popular men in his state is this ex-Washing- 
ton printer, Gilbert M. Woodward. 


Reed’s Defense of Jerry Simpson 


DuRING the extra session of congress early 
last year, Jerry Simpson kept objecting every little 
while to the execution of the purpose of the ses- 
sion,—the changing of the tariff from the Wilson 
to the Dingley schedules of rates. Simpson would 
fan the air with his arms, and bore everybody 
with his tirades. The big speaker would,on such 
occasions, recline his head on the back of his 
chair and close his eyes. 

“I’m not alone in this,’’ Simpson was vocifer- 
ating one afternoon; ‘‘there are many members 
here who share the same views I have. My 
learned and distinguished friend from Texas, Mr. 
Bailey, fully agrees with me!'’ 

Mr.. Bailey, who detested Simpson, arose and 
said, sharply :— 

‘I object to being cited as an authority. I do 
not agree with the gentleman from Kansas. He 
should inform himself !’’ 

The speaker woke up and rapped for order. 
In a drawling tone he ruled :— 

‘The gentleman from Texas should not make 
an unreasonable request of the gentleman’ from 
Kansas. "’ 

” . 
There is nothing that makes men rich and strong but 


that which they carry inside of them. Wealth is of the 
heart, not of the hand.—MILTON. 
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Every Lover of Art 


Will be glad to learn that the 


Masterpieces of America’s 


Greatest Firtists 9s: Ryreteced mae 


These photogravures represent paintings that have been sold for thousands of dollars, 


and others that are fresh from the artist’s brush. 


They would sell rapidly at any art store at $5.00 each, but they can be purchased only 


from us, as we absolutely control the copyrights. 


The Masterpieces of twenty-five 
of our Greatest Native Artists now 
for the first time available in a 
single collection. # # 


Beautify Your Home 


This collection of paintings, varied 1n style and color-tone 
will superbly adorn any home. They are 18 x 24 inches in 
size, and are placed in a beautiful portfolio and so arranged 
that they can be conveniently removed for framing. 


An Art Educator 


This magnificent collection will at once stimulate and culti 
vate a desire for the artistic. A complete description accom 
panies each painting, also a portrait and biographical sketch 
of the artist, an interesting account of his early studies, how 
he was led to take up art as a profession, in what schools and 
under what masters he received his instruction. It describes 
his trips and sojourns abroad, where and when his paintings 
were first exhibited and the honors they received both in 
Europe and America. The titles of the artist’s most notable 
paintings are also given and where they now are. All of this 
information 1s not only interesting but exceedingly instructive. 





SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
Good during May only 


To those therefore who write at once we will send one of our 
original specimen sets, being the first sharp, clear tmpressions 
from the fresh new plates. The price will be /ess than one-third 
theer real value, the payments easy, with the privilege of return- 
ing, if not satisfactory. Clip this special proposition and send 
with your letter. 











The American Art Publishing Co., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Artists 


(Each represented by his 
best painting.) 





J. Carroll Beckwith 
A. T. Bricher 

J. Appleton Grown 
J. G. Brown 
Cariton T. Chapman 
William A. Coffin 
Bruce Crane 
Charles C. Curran 
J. H. Dolph 
Seymour J. Guy 


Hamilton Hamilton 
James Il. Hart 


Childe Hassam 

E. L. Henry 

Francis Coates Jones 
H. Bolton Jones 
Robert C. Minor 
Thomas Moran 

H. R. Poore JONES 
F. K. M. Rehn | 
R. M. Shurtleff 

A. F. Tait 

R. W. Van Boskerck 
Edgar M. Ward 
Carleton Wiggins 
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Book CASES 


‘well, to write for our Catalogue 0. “AAS 


(DATENTED-OTHER PATENTS PENDING) 


$1.00 Per Section 


and upward, according to style and finish. 
Shipped “On Approval,” subject to return at 
our expense if not better value than is offered 
elsewhere at the prices we ask. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-BINDING DOORS 


—dust proof,—moisture proof,—will not stick 
or bind in any climate. This is only one of 
several features that make the Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcase positively the best bookcase 
in point of Construction—Convenience—Style 
inish and Price ever made. 

Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue No. “AA-1.” 

THE FRED MACEY CO., “"sic.ten 
it) Michigans. 


(Makers of Office and Library Furniture.) 


Card indexes and Letter Files 


We make a complete line, and our Quality 
and Prices are such that it will pay, and pay 





before you order. 
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T was the Food Success of 1899, 
and the first of the kind ever 
»ffered the American People, Ceoked, 
Seasoned and put up in convenient- 
red, key-opening cans. 
Success attracts imitators. 


Libby’s Veal Loaf 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in 
tins are imitations of Libby’s. 

When you want adelicious lunch or 
supper of daintily seasoned meat, get 
Libby’s Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, 
Cottage Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 


New edition, “How to Make Good Things to 
Eat,” sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 











| ; N COMPOUNDING, an lete 
hi | was accidentally ity spilled on —< of = 
: hand, and on afterward it 


vered that the h.-- was comple rely remov 
We named the new discovery MODENE. it is is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fel. If the 
e light, one application wil ryt it; 
eavy growth, such 
moles, may require two or more “Geplications, 
and without slightest inju: res 
ing when —_— or ever afte 
lodene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by poagie of reflmement, and recommended 
l whe have tested ite merits 
Mc dene sent by mail, in safet 
ne ly sealed), on receipt of 61.00 ye per botte. 
nd money by letter, with your fuil address 
en plainly. Postage-stampé taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 90, Cincinnati, One 





; { ery Bettle Guaranteed 
: caro Ofer $1,600 for Failure er the Stightest Enjary 














Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 


Electric Door Bells 
Blectric Carriage Light, 895 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.96 





Miniature ElectricLampe, 40 
$8 Medical Batteries 8.96 
Genuine Electric Beits, . 1.00 
12 Belt with Suspensory, 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .% 
pelegraa® Ontfits,. . . 3% 
Battery Motors from §1 to 
Battery Table Lamps, 
a e Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 
—_— a Lights, 2.75 
Fiectsie Ca Lights,. . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . - . 2.0 
Battery Student Lemp, '. 4.00 


Ail Biecrice!’Books ai tow 





Telephone, comesata, « 6.96 : 


Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . = 
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(Continued from page 157) 














‘“Chun-chun!’ I got no further explanation. 

The morning was a glory. The great domes of 
Aconcagua, that had been silver at night, were 
golden then, an uplifted sea of glass mingled with 
fire. 

«What is the Chun-chun ?’ I asked again, as I 
met the family. 

«It is the Chun-chun,"’ was the answer. 

I was served a hot breakfast by the woman who 
had offered me gifts, when the Indian mounted 
his mule and beckoned me to follow him. 

He told me that I was ‘‘protected by wings,’’ 
and that he would lead me to the games. The 
children followed me, offering me gifts of flowers 
and fruits. 

He led me back to the great meadows where I 
had been taken by the Indians the night before. 
The people came running after me, offering me 
ornaments of copper. 

The Indians were holding a festival. The chil- 





dren were running up a steep, rocky hillside,— | 


foot-races to harden them for service in the maize- 
fields, or in war. 
In the open field, the Indian men and women 


were playing a game of ball,—/a chucca. The 


men and women were trying to get the ball from 
one another and carry it to a mark by means of 
crooked sticks. There were some fifty or more 
persons on each side, and the game had become 
very exciting. 

There was a blast of the trumpet. The cacigue, 
or chief man, had seen me coming, and had 
given the signal to the trumpeter. The games 
stopped,—the children’s on the hill, and & 
chucca in the open meadows. All eyes were 
turned suddenly toward me. Then went up a 
great shout, repeating the strange call I had heard 
the evening before in the air, ‘‘Chun-chun "’ 

The children came whirling down the rocks. 
The women, in gay robes of bright feathers, too, 
began to whirl, and the horses to wheel. The 
cry of ‘‘Chun-chun’’ set everything in motion. 

Amid this gay scene under an azure sky of vivid 
sunlight, my English companions came riding 
down to the field. The dances ceased. 

‘(What finds you here ?”’ asked Malone. 

‘Bird hunting,’’ I answered. ‘I got lost in a 
bend of the river, and was captured.”’ 

‘‘But the Indians are hailing you as if you 
were a god or chief. Do you know that they are 
hostile to our cause ?’ 

«I thought so last night, and that they were my 
enemies, but something mysterious seemed to 
change their feelings toward me.’ 

“What, pray ?’ 

“A voice.”’ 

«Whose ?’ 

“It came down. 

‘‘From where,—the mountains ?’ 

“‘No,—from the sky,—from the floating mist 
under the stars.’’ 

‘‘Have you gone out of your wits? What did 
the voice say ?’’ 

«Chun-chun! 

Malone lay back in his saddle and burst into a 
loud laugh, as did the other men. 

A little girl tumbled over before my horse in 
an effort to give me a fire opal. I accepted the 
opal when she lifted her hands, and such a beau- 
tiful look as I shall never forget came into her 
face. 

‘‘Malone,”’ said I,° ‘this has been a serious 
business to me. What is the Chun-chun? What 
do these things mean ?’ 

««No se—,’’ he said in Spanish. Then he ex- 
plained a Chilian mystery. 

«The Chun-chun is a bird,—a night bird that 
no one ever saw, an ange/ bird, as is supposed. 
His wings are never seen, but his voice or call 
will stop a battle, a dance, anything. The bird, 
or bat, or whatever it may be, according to the 
superstition, calls from the sky, then turns into a 
traveler, and all who hear his voice must give to 
the traveler whatever he asks, and every gift to 
the traveler will bring a blessing from heaven. 
The Indians think that Christ appears as the 
traveler. The Indians obey the Chun-chun. You 
are a Christ-traveler to-day. The name, ‘Chun- 
chun,’ makes a Christmas for a traveler. They 
think that the first person who asks alms after 
they have heard the voice is sent by Christ.’’ 
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Letters 
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pen; any paper. ‘oer Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip holds paper firm. 
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Do you know how many cough cures 
there are on the market? We don’t. 


| these hurried words. 


Thousands of them, probably. But | 


there isn’t one with a record of cures 
back of it equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For 60 years it has been the 
standard family medicine for coughs 
and colds. Keep a bottle of it in the 
house. "Twill prevent many a long 
and tedious illness. 








ASK FOR CATALOGUE 400-Y. 


The Globe- 
"Wernicke Co. 


WEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON 





GLOBE CARD 
INDEX SYSTEMS 


For keeping records, statistics, 
information of all kinds, classi- 
fied and indexed so any item can 
be found instantly. Adapted to 
some use in every office—to 
many uses in some offices. Fur- 
nished in cabinets, or on the unit 
system capable of unlimited ex- 
a. Shipped on approval. 

r catalogue contains practical 
illustrations and valuable sug- 

tions. Send for it and men- 

ion the number, 400- Y. 


“G-W” pays the freight. 


“Elastic” Book-Cases, Filing 
Cabinets, etc. 























Ghost of the Glacier 


And Other Tales, including Making a 
Revolution, Susquehanna Trail, Sculp- 
ture of the Elfs, Once a Pillar of the 
World, Feathers of Fashion, and 
others. A delightful volume, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Ready for distribu- 
tion about May 1. Send 10 cents 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. Edi- 
tion Limited. 





SUCCESS 


The crowd was swaying while we were speaking 
The people came rushing 
toward me, some with garlands of myrtles, some 
with Chicka drink, and some with ornaments of 
silver and gold. Had I been in a chariot, I could 


not have carried away the gifts offered me. | 
Never before did I see a Christmas spirit like that. | 


The legend of the Chun-chun, the bird that 
speaks, and never is seen, but announces the 
coming of a Christ-traveler, is one of the most 
beautiful of the superstitions of Chili, and many 
disasters have for generations been averted by that 
mysterious voice in the air. 

I rode away in search of the golden pinquedas 
on the ostrich plains, and no one ever beheld a 
more enriched figure for a Santa Claus than my 
body presented as I followed Malone away from 
the meadows of the festival, amid the shouts of 
‘“‘Chun-chun,’’ and I have often found myself 
dreaming as to what is the real solution of the 
mystery of the supposed bird of viewless wings. 

aa 


Bright Young Men Who 
Are Winning Reputations 


Walter Appleton Clark, who began to draw for 
book and magazine publishers when he was nine- 
teen, and has had hardly four years’ experience, 
gives weekly lessons in the art schools of Cooper 
Union and the Art Students’ League of New York, 
and the Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia. 
While he has come so recently to the front rank 
of artists that his name is not yet particularly 
well known to the general public, his work has 
won great admiration from his fellow craftsmen, 
and is in great demand by the publishers. 
It has very marked originality, and is full 
of strength, humor, and the quality which 
may be described as human interest. Clark 
is a boyish, modest young man, and a most 
careful worker. Not long ago, when he was mak- 
ing a series of pictures for a sea story, he spent 
days upon the docks hunting for a model who 
would approximate his idea of the typical bos’ n. 
He found his man at length, and, by adding a touch 
here and there, as his imagination prompted, to 
his portrait of the man of the sea, was able to 
draw quite an ideal bos'n, one who suggested in 
his own rough but engaging personality the long 
line of bos'ns of romance. Clark's work satisfies 
everybody but himself. 

Besides developing Christy, the Spanish War was 
the means of bringing out conspicuously the talent 
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| THE KEY 

i He Hm 
| TO SUCCESS 
t) Will be found in 

th “A Message to Garcia,” 

4 One of the New York Central's 
‘«Four-Track Series’’ books I 
of travel and education. () 


Sent free, postpaid, to any address in \ 
{) the world, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp, () 
e) by GEoRGE H. DANIELS, Gen. Pas. Agt., 
Grand Central Station, New York City. : 











of Charles Yohn, who is only twenty-four, but stands | 
very high among the American artists of to-day. | 
He is now in England, gathering material for his | 


illustrations of an important life of Oliver Crom- 
well, which is to be issued by a leading publish- 
ing house. The distinguishing characteristic of 


Yohn’s work is its very strong dramatic element. | 


His pictures and the figures in them are bold and 
full of force. His battle scenes are particularly 
stirring. 
laughingly, ‘‘I like to pile on the agony.’’ 

It has been said of Arthur I. Keller, another of 
the group of particularly successful young artists, 


‘‘In work of this kind,’’ he has said, | 


that he works so rapidly that, if he should happen | 
to see a man falling from a third story window, he | 
would have a sketch of the unfortunate completed | 


before he could reach the ground. But, in spite of 


this dispatch in his work, it is exceedingly good, | 
as is shown by his drawings for ‘‘The Private Life | 


of George Washington,'’ and for other recent 
stories and articles of importance. 


Henry Hutt, who possesses all of the impetu- | 


osity and enthusiasm of early youth, having but 
lately arrived at mature age, is also a quick 
worker. 


work designs. A gentleman of influence in the 
art world happened to see some sketches he had 
made in odd moments and tacked to the wall of 
the shop. He gave Hutt a letter which admitted 
him for instruction to the Chicago Art Institute, 
whence he was quickly graduated to a New York 
studio and to success, 

Harrison Fisher is only about two years older 
than Hutt, but he has had seven years’ experience 
as an artist. He was born in Brooklyn, and had 
for his instructor his father, who was an artist 
and the son of an artist. Young Fisher went to 
San Francisco when a boy, and began to draw for 
the San Francisco paj at the age of sixteen. 
His work attracted the attention of New York 
editors, and he was asked to come to the metro- 
polis. Most of his drawings are now made for 
the weekly and monthly periodicals. 


It was only a little while ago that Hutt 
was working in a Chicago shop at mechanical iron- | 








When your 


Summer Tour 


is decided upon, ask your ticket agent 
to route you via the 


Big Four. 


| Magnificent through train service 
maintained in connection with the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


East, North, West. 


W. J. LYNCH, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W. P. DEPPE, Asst. G. P. and T. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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Wherein the Century Has Failed 
Concluded from page 164) 


| 








tainly been bitter disappointments and 
it for progressive womanhood. Mrs. 
C. Grannis, president of the American 
for the Protection of Women, ought to be 
ority on the unrealized hopes of woman. 
very decided views that man ought to be 
virtuous and as chaste at heart as woman. 
nnis said :-— 
woman needs, and what this century 
i to give her, is justice. To secure justice, 
first of all things, have the ballot. I 
idmit that she has not in ‘all cases 
t trying to secure the ballot in a very 
The woman agitator has, in 
certainly retarded the cause. One 
woman who knows how to handle the 
neans of life, and how to meet man in 
f cold dollars and cents does more 
men that she is worthy of the ballot 
lred female stump orators can do. 
have more clever women, and then 
what we want, namely, woman's 
wn person in the marriage relation, 
' t pel her husband to live as chaste 


nner. 





take the consequences, and the | 


resentation, as well as taxation. 
last thirty-five years, I have gone at 
) the registrar and have demanded 
te. Of course, I have always been 
through my brother and one or two 
friends, 
n, they, of course, 
women were allowed to vote, do 
New York City and State would be- 
ge for thousands of bad men from 
lphia, Washington and other neigh- 
ties rhe Albany legislature refused to 


tT we 


laws concerning immorality. Only 
tes in the union, Delaware and 
i nly sanction desecration of mar- 


A t what can you expect from the legisla- 
\ this great state when the members them- 
re generally bad? The wives of all such 
redress except the divorce court, the 
of home and the loss of support. 
uch things, most women will suffer 
{ nd a great many are doing that. 
refined, noble woman in this age 
ed to submit to such injustice? Men 
| me that, if women had the ballot, they 
prove this state of affairs; they could, 

ild . 
itest failure of the nineteenth century 
urriage is desecrated, and woman must 
re than her share of the tragedy of the 
continual plundering of the heart 
pers my pride in the wonderful 

»f the century.’’ 
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Ripples of Laughter 


st not pl 


iy with that little Dickey Jones; 


I can't play with him, anyway; that's 
i him about me.’’—‘*Puck.”’ 
son broke himself down at college foot- 
leed; the doctor said what gave him nerv- 
vas trying to get his lessons in between the 
ipolis ‘Journal 
ing leaf from an author's diary:— 
had five returned. Made almost 
yutcher 
and 





came within an ace of making 
I lars on the grocery bill 

tuary on an ancient citizen, and had Ma- 
ed with the proceeds. 

write enough to-night to buy a gallon of 
\tlanta ‘‘Constitution."’ 


vas moving out of a Scotch station, a man in 
rtments noticed that the porter in whose 
baggage had not put it into the van, 

t to him:— 
What do you mean by not putting 

ir van? 

Ah, man, your luggage is ne'er 
if yourself. You're on the wrong train."’— 


miles used by Oriental advertisers are re- 

Here are a féw specimens from their recent 

despatched as-expeditiously as a cannon 

done up with as much care as that be- 

band by a loving wife; ‘‘Paper tough as 

ie ‘The print of our books is clear as 

ter elegant as a singing girl;' ‘‘Customers 

tely as by the rival steamship companies;" 

xtins smooth as a lady's cheek, and colored 
New York ‘‘Tribune.”’ 
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I have managed to vote at | 
conceding me | 


GOOD HEALTH FOR $5.00... 
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House-drudgery, 
more than any other®one thing, is what wears out 
women. Not ordinary housework—but hard labor 
with the hands, trying to keep things clean without 
modern methods. That isn’t work. It’s drudgery 
—an enemy to woman’s health. Now, which is 
better—to use Pearline and stop the drudgery, or 
to wear yourself out and then try to get well? 
Pearline, more than any other one thing, 
makes housework what it should be. It 
makes the washing and cleaning fit work 
for any woman. 561 
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The... 
Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A Luxurious Sofa, Couch length 
instantly convertible into a larg 
soft. hair mattress bed, with large 
drawer for bedding or dresses 
20 Ibs. of pure hair and 100 finely 
tempered steel springs in every 
one. 1o styles. $43.00 to $65.00. 
Equally luxurious and servic 
able. Freight prepaid. Retur 
able if unsatisfactory. Catalogues 
free. 

Patented, manufactured, 

and sold only by . . 


The LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 
434 Erie Street, Cleveland, 0. 








Purify Your Blood Before Hot 
Weather. 


THE 
ROPINSON VAPOR BATH CABINET 


Positively cures Rheumatism, Kidney and Stomach trouble. It makes you 
clean and well The ONLY patent Screen Folding Cabinet 
made. Get no other. 


$2.00 Book Free 3h °bi"*: Great May Offer 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Send us your address on postal and we will forward you valuable informa 
tion. We want good agents everywhere. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH C0. “iiss 












Remington 
Typewriter 


renders double the service 
of any other writing 
machine. 





























THE MAGNETIC HEALING CUP 


Greatest Medica! Discovery of the Century 
A Physician in Your Own Home 


It heals every ill like magic and cures all forms of 
disease without the use of drugs by directly increasing ~ vital pean Samee sae See, Tp 
normal state a! 20 body. It has resulted in marvelous ) 
RNGUMATISM, ‘DYSPEPSIA. CONSTIPATION, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, INSOMNIA, HEADACHE 
LIVER and KIDNEY TROUBLE, and ail other forms of disease. 

The Magnetic Healing Cup is the wonder of all who have investigated its merits and hav: 
seen the cures performed by itsuse. The testimony of those who have been cured is the best eviden 
of its merits. Each cup will last a year and can then be recharged It is absolutely harmless—a ch! 
can use it—and it will not interfere, but rather assist in any other treatment you may be usin: 

If you will enclose a description of your case when ordering t! 
Free Treatment—..:;. you will receive a persona! letter, written by one of our med 
cal consultants, that will give you explicit directions for the treatment of your case. 


Zend for free Bookiet containing full description and testimonials. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for particulars. 
MAGHETIO HEALING OUP ©O., Room 347 Pest Office Bidg., Station M, CHICAGQ, “aL. 


This Cup is a thoroughly scientific discovery. 





a 
The Improved Elastic Truss is the Only Truss in existence that is worn with 
absolute comfort night and day, and it retains the hardest exercise or severest 
strain, and wili effect a permanent and speedy cure. Comfortable Belts mace 

to reduce corpulency. The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surpius fat to accumulate. They 














can be wu: after any operations. Our goods are not sold by — or druggists. Send for free ee to the 
Improved Elastic Truss Go., 768 Broadway, N. Y. Established 18 years. 
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| Possibilities of Street 
| Railroading as a Profession 


[Concluded from page 163) 











———— 
A man with a taste for mechanical and machine 
irk, who likes to use his hands, and whose 
‘tes do not run to the business end of the profes- 
m, may enter the repair and machine shops of 
electric railway, and in time attain the position 
master mechanic. If he is able to keep up the 
juipment of a road at a low cost, he will always 

sure of an engagement, and will become an 
iportant and highly regarded member of the 
rganization, at a fair salary. 

rhe engineering force of a large electric railway 

msists usually of a chief engineer, who is a depart- 

ment head, and in close touch with the manager; 
his assistant or assistants; the engineers in charge 
of the power station, the steam and electrical plant; 
and sometimes an engineer of maintenance of way. 
The positions of chief engineer and electrical 
engineer call for men of professional training, and 
are rarely held by those who have. not this train- 
ing. Graduates of technical schools or colleges 
must usually, however, reach these positions by 
pushing through the ranks of dynamo tenders and 
station engineers, where actual experience with 
machinery, in addition to ‘‘book knowledge,’’ can 
be obtained. 

Considering the expensive training required, 
the engineering force of a street railway can 
hardly be called well paid. Station engineers in 
charge of the steam plant receive from two dollars 
and twenty-five cents to ‘three dollars per day. 


These are the men who have ‘‘learned their | 
trade’ in practical work. The college and school | 


graduates, set for the first time at manual labor, 
are fortunate if they can realize five to ten dollars 
per week at first, but their compensation comes 
in later, when, by reason of their theoretical 
groundwork, they are able to pass in the race 


many older men who are not fortunate enough to | 


have this training. 

Engineers who are notably successful in their 
handling of street railway properties may become 
the trusted counselors of capitalists and syndicates 
in large operations all over the world, and their 
services will always meet with due recognition on 
the part of those who use them, —for self-interest, 
if for no other reason, —for the man who obtainsa 
reputation of never leading capital into losses is 
the man whom all capitalists are seeking. There 
are, for example, three or four engineers of inter- 
national reputation in the street railway field, 
retained by great London and New York syndi- 
cates, whose fees run from $50,000 to $100,000 
per year, amounts fully equal to those earned by 
the most successful lawyers. 

To become a clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment of a street railroad is to take a step which 
may easily, and many times quickly, lead to 
the positions of auditor, secretary, treasurer, or 
comptroller; but special aptitude for figures and 
for the theory of accounting is, of course, neces- 
sary, if any such large results are to be achieved. 

The comptroller of a large city railway is the 
confidential adviser of the manager, showing him 
by figures the results of experiments in policy, 
while his responsibility is usually co-equal with that 
of the manager, being directly to the president 
and to the board of directors. He is in a position 
to watch the details and general results of opera- 
tion, his judgment is trained in all departments, 
and he frequently develops ability as a manager. 
Another line of possibilities is open to him also. 
Capitalists considering the question of going into 
new enterprises always require expert examination 
of the properties themselves and of their books, 
and no one should be better able to do this than 
the man who has won their confidence as comp- 
troller of one of their properties, or has a general 
reputation for honesty and ability. 

The prizes of this great profession of street 
railroading, the important positions which are in 

e public eye are, it is true, open to all, but the 

in who is to succeed must start with a physique 

pable of enduring constant hard work, day and 
night, for years; he must be willing to make all 

‘cessary sacrifices of time and comfort; and, 

hove all else, he must have an ambition which will 
mulate and constantly outrun achievement. To 

h a man no profession offers to-day better in- 

1cements or larger financial compensation, for 

ectric railroading is ‘‘the modern idea’’ toward 

\ich the science of transportation is gravitating. 








READY FOR USE. 


{}) skin clear and soft as velvet. It ts the only safe cure for Pimples, Blotches and other disfiguring sores and blemishes. i 


UCKEYE FOLDING BATH CABINET. ‘ 


IX PRESENTING the Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet to our patrons we offer the most complete and perfect bath t}) 
cabinet made. We were the first to place upon the market a first-class bath cabinet at a popular price, and the 

testimony of many thousands of purchasers warrants us in claiming for our bath cabinet the highest standard of (') 

excellence. The Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet is manufac- yy 
tured at our own factory under personal supervision. Owing to 
its uliar construction it is the most economical and the 
quickest to heat. The cabinet is supplied with a door and an 
opening for the arm has been added, convenient for the bather in 
removing perspiration from the face or otherwise adding to the 
comfort of the occupant. The cabinet is elongated in shape, 
which gives comfort and ease to the limbs. he galvanized 
steel frame puppets the cabinet in such a manner as to prevent 
contact with the body at any point. It is absolutely germ proof 
and needs no care further than placing it behind a door when not 
in use. 


OPENS THE PORES. 


This is the secret of the wonderful curative power of the Buckeye 
Folding Bath Cabinet. Your physician will tell you that there 
is nothing soeffectual as a good ‘‘sweat’’ or vapor bath to dispel 
the impurities, symptoms of fever, or break up a hard cojd. 





IN USE. n 
Y _ Properly taken, every pore is opened and the medicated vapors , W 
{ ) are naturally absorbed, toning and strengthening the entire system in a marvelous manner. The Cabinet is effectual / 

5 heumatiom or Gout. 


in cases of chronic It the blood from 
the bod 


| impurities, quiets the nerves and gives to W 
and freshness that can be had in no other way. All the luxury and ben- 0 


liness and a vi 


eficial eflects of Turkish, Vapor and Medicated Baths may be had at home at a trifling cost. We are so confident that 


you will be entirely pleased with the Buckeye met that we will sell it on approval to be returned at our ex- t) 

pence if not satisfactory. Price $5.00, including Alcohol Safety Stove Receipts for all kinds of medicated baths. ‘f 
ies should have our xion Steamer, used in conjunction with the Cabinet, in which the face is given the (i 

Same vapor treatment as the body. The only harmless and sure method of drawing away all impurities, leaving the 


>| Invaluable for the successful treatment of Catarrh and Asthma. Price $1.00 extra. t 

) —We want agents and salesmen to represent us in every section, and we offer t) 
b q mone peeping Sorms to active men and women. FREE.—Descriptive Booklet 

and Testimonials to all who write. NOTICE.—We have no connection with any other firm. Address t) 





| Mollenkopp & McCreery, 
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A Man’s First Duty | 


is to provide for the support of his family and the education of his 
children. While he lives his energy supplies the means—Afterwards 


Life Insurance 


will accomplish the same result. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


issues policies adapted to all needs and conditions, 
on all members of the family in good health, ages 
1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $100,000. 
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Write for particulars. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
») HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Spring-time travel over the Lake Shore is done as com- 
fortably as at other seasons of thé year. 

There are no sags in the roadbed or unevenness in track 
adjustment, from the work of the frost. 

Consequently there are none of those unpleasant sharp jars 
and jolts and pounding of rail joints. 

Lake Shore trains ride at a perfect balance, true and easily. 

In the spring-time nature presents some of her most charming 
effects in the country traversed by Lake Shore trains, through the 
beautiful Western Reserve and along the picturesque south shore 
of Lake Erie. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston are drawn 
closely together by the service of Lake Shore trains and which is 
equally advantageous for all points east and west. 

“Book of Trains’’ sent free anywhere. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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| Toba Pi “ SHORTHAND : 
Ps i y ohn Pierpont Morgan: 
* Are You a Machine ? 3 paella | A Stepping-Stone to n 
a ere not ee | A Marvel of Finance | " 
@ do mechanical work in a mechanical way, CE 
& ed have no hope of success except in turn- [Concluded from page 166) SUC SS ® 
a uarely around and putting brains and origin- 
a, nto your work. Whether you work at a F : ; 5 ae J , wi 
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will be a marvel of literary and artistic excel- 
Here is a glimpse of a few of 


lence. 


the good things: 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


who gave $7,500,000 to Chicago University, 
tells the story of his early struggle with 


poverty. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 
HARRY THURSTON PECK 
HENRY M. McCRACKEN 


and others contribute to a brilliant sy mposium 


on ‘‘The College Man of 1900. 


New stories of 
HELENA MODJESKA 
ADELINA PATTI 


MAX O’RELL 
J. WHITCOMB RILEY 


and others entertainingly told by Perriton Maxwell 


Literary confessions of 


W. CLARK RUSSELL 


and 


MORLEY ROBERTS 


and the story of a 


“CHORUS GIRL’S TRIUMPH” 


by Miss Mary Kealty 
are varied by a symposium on 


“THE MAKING OF A BANKER?” () 


by some of the leading bankers of the world, 


“PHOTOGRAPHING ROYALTY” () 


by the American Photographer, and a 
timely paper on the question: 


| “SHALL WE BUY ST. THOMAS »” ( 


By the gifted wife of U. S. Consul Hanna. 
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The Making of a 


Yankee Commodore 
[Concluded from page 170) 








lieutenant in the escape of the ‘Constitution’ 
and the capture of the ‘Guerriére,’ was one of 
the midshipmen, it will be seen that Macdonough 
was measured by no common standard.’’ 

The Americans remained on board twenty-five 
minutes, and were literally driven out by the 
fire they had set. Decatur was the last to 
leave, and had to jump to reach the ‘‘Mastico.”’ 
The vessel had become so dry, in that low lati- 
tude, that she burned like pitch-pine. So fierce 
had the fire become that the flames poured from 
all the ports, and the smaller vessel, as she fell 
astern, with her jigger flapping against the quar- 
ter-gallery, ran her boom afoul. The fire showed 
itself in the ketch’s cabin window, at that critical 
moment, and beneath was all the ammunition of 
the party, covered only by a tarpaulin. Men 
pushed off with their oars, but the ketch would 
not move. Suddenly someone called out that the 
Turks’ stern line was still fast. There was no 
time to look for an ax, so an officer cut the rope 
with a sword, and the ‘‘Mastico’’ swungce clear. 

The men gave a few sweeps with their oars, 
eight on a side, and then stopped rowing, to 
make sure of the destruction of the ‘Phila- 
delphiz.’’ They saw the flames hiss up the 
rigging, like rockets, feeding on the tar which 
had oozed from the ropes. They watched the 
masts glow like burning columns, the flames col- 
lecting under the tops and rolling over like fiery 
Corinthian capitals. They gave one more look 
at the flame and smoke pouring, in volumes too 
great to be checked by human power, from the 
portholes, hatches and cabin windows; then, as 
by a common impulse, every man rose to his 
feet, and, while cannon balls were hurtling over 
their heads and seething in the  aters around, 
they gave three hearty American cheers. The 
strange sound seemed to animate the noble ship 
they had left with the spirit of her old crew, for 
she swung around with another change of the 
wind, so that one broadside bore on the town, the 


| other on Fort English; and, as her guns heated, 


one by one, they discharged their farewell shots 
at the enemy. It also aroused the Turks to 
redoubled activity, and all their batteries, two 
corsairs, and a galley, poured in their fire 
upon the apparently doomed ‘‘Mastico,’’ which 
was plainly visible for miles, rocking upon a 
sea of mirrored fire. Her crew faced one hundred 
and nineteen great guns, on shore and on a gun- 
brig, two schooners, two galleys and nineteen 
gunboats which had surrounded the ‘Philadel- 
phia."’ But the very audacity of the deed made 
the Moors so excited that they could not hit the 
hull of the escaping boat, although balls fell 
thickly around her, and one passed through her 
topsail. Again the Yankees bent to their oars 
and shot rapidly away, their eyes still riveted 


| upon the burning frigate. 





Suddenly the huge lurid hull, the lofty columns 
of fire, and the writhing ropes of flame lost their 
sharpness of outline, There was a momentary 
shudder, —a confused blur of details, —a_ blizzard 
of sparks; then the deck lifted and parted, and a 
roaring volcano of blazing d2éris belched skyward, 
in a fiercely disrupting mass, fully two hundred 
feet, and arched grandly over like the flare of a 
gigantic trumpet of fire. Forone supreme moment 
the shipping in the harbor, the frowning forts on 
the headlands, and the white-walled city with its 


) | housetops, castle, mosques and minarets crowded 


with awestricken thousands were photographed 
on the brains of the gazers with all the vividness 
of tropic lightning; then deep darkness fell 
on all around, seeming to intensify the effect of 
the sullen splash,—splash,—splash, of falling 
timbers and cannon, —and then followed silence so 
oppressive that men who had just entered the 
very jaws of death and escaped without a tremor 
were startled by the crea’: of their own oars. 
Lieutenant Commandant Stewart and his men 
in the ‘Siren’’ strained eyes and ears long in vain 
for sight or sound of their friends. Officers 
climbed to the tops and swept the harbor with 
night glasses, and sailors hung listening from the 
sides with their heads to the water. Finally, the 
low dip of an oar was heard, a shadowy boat 
came alongside out of the gloom, and a man ina 
sailor's jacket sprang over the gangway. It was 
Decatur, who had come to announce bis victory. 
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first Colonial Congress is said to have met in 
ty Hall, Wall Street, New York, on the first 
n October, 1765 but the first Continental Con- 


; met at Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, September 


rious answers may be given. 


Some say that 


t monks from China came to America in 432 A.D. 


s vf th ut Bjorne 


} 


f Henry VII. 


Herjulfson, an Icelander, was 
er in 986,—some giving it 985. Still others 
credit to Leif Ericsson, who came in 1000. But 
ery, from the ordinary point of view, was made 
ots 
ibot, who was born in Venice but had long re- 
ristol, England, sailed, accompanied by his son 
n May, 1497, on a voyage of discovery in the 
They discovered the continent of 
ca at 5.00 A. M., June 24, 1497, nearly a year 
mbus reached the mainland of South America. 
s estimated that the surface of an ordinary 
iy and limbs is not far from twenty-one hun- 
re inches, upon which the air exerts an inward 
f fifteen pounds per square inch, or a total of 


tons. The falling mercury in a barometer, as a 


net 


saches, shows the diminution of the pressure of 
ich is frequently enough to reduce the inward 
pon a persona total of one or two tons. As this 
s removed the flesh expands, giving one the 
ng frequently noticed at such times. The feet 
the hard, inelastic corns do not; conmneneecy 
around and under them is often painfully 
and pressed. There are also unfavorable elec- 


| hygroscopical influences at such a time. 


€ 


1ir, at night, is more dense than by day; con- 
t is a better conductor of sound. It is also 
rm - its density, and therefore deadens sound 
well-known principle that, the more nearly 
us a ‘oman is, the less it will interfere with 
ssage of sound waves through it. Furthermore, 
s, birds, winds and machinery are more quiet 
i the sounds, being fewer, are less interfered 
sipated by the waves of other sounds. 
e seven kinds of rays in sunlight, the red are 
trating ; or, in other words, they are least re- 


nd refracted by the minute drops of moisture or 
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f ice or dust which form clouds. They are ac- 
e last rays, as bent from their natural straight 
ight, and the first in the morning, to reach the 
server. Atsuch times, rays of all other colors 


lownward so far that they fall below our horizon. 


hted candle be held near the crack at the top 


ie flame will be blown outward by the current 
we know to be relatively warm, from its alti- 
hen the candle is held at the bottom of the 


flame will be blown inward by the cooler air 

known to move near the floor. 
tone is submerged, the water buoys up 
For this reason one man can raise, 
so large that it would require the 
ngth of two men, nearly, to clear it from the 
hor his is in accordance with the princi- 
hat a solid immersed loses the weight 

laced. 

some rocks originally formed from layers 
ed by water, and consequently strati- 
1as broken, producing a heat so intense 
tially fuse the rocks, which have crys- 
ess in cooling, thus destroying tbe lami- 
fications which were once so plainly to 
metamorphoses occur, but this is the 





a stone 
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of life, whenever the mind is cheerful, 


» strong, and in the morning, some two 

ikfast, the properly nourished body and 

ably most efficient and will best perform 
exposure. 


n, or, as the word is sometimes used, 
s produced by the c’ .nging of a body 
s popularly supposed, but by a replacing of 
m by atom, or molecule by molecule, by 
ess is usually seen when any object sub- 
mmersed in water containing some alka- 

| Id ng silica in solution. As fast as a 

ct decays, a particle of silica is de- 

ace, the successive depositions naturally 
xact form and structure of the object, the 
erely a gradual substitution of a different 


TO MARCH BRAIN TEASERS 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 


imber of whole roses each Grace and 
| have, after sharing equally, was one. 
ne Muses and three Graces, the three 
ive had, at first, twelve roses in all, and 
ird of twelve roses, or four roses. 


HISTORICAL QUESTION 


represents the triumph of Germanicus at 
D., for his defeat of Arminius, or Hermann, 
uton leader, who had led Varus into an 
Teutoburger forest, seven years before, 
nearly forty thousand legionaries. For 
ried emperor, Augustus, dashed his head 
wall, and exclaimed: ‘‘Varus! Varus! give me 
ions Arminius fought for human rights 

y military tyranny and usurpation, and his 
ckoned among those signal deliverances 
ffected for centuries the happiness of man- 
en his later defeat could rob Germany of 
early victory, although his beautiful wife 

son were led in humiliation over the cold 
and the recovered standards of Varus 
ily in the Forum. The illustration in Suc- 
ed from the famous painting by Carl Theodor 
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the first two months of summer, the evening 
t London does not end until that of morning 
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A EUROPEAN TOUR 
“FOR A SONG” 


[Concluded from page 173) 








main streets, where, 
one can get a meal of soup, meat, bread, butter 
and two vegetables. 

I saw all the great sights of Paris, besides 
making short excursions to St. Denis, St. Cloud, 


for about fourteen cents, 


and Versailles. The public buildings of Paris 
are unrivaled, the Pantheon, Napoleon's Tomb, 
and the Madeleine pleasing me most. A descrip- 
tion of the sights can be found in any guidebook, 
so it is not necessary for me to describe them. 
Paris is a disappointment to an American, in 
some respects. Our expectations are very high, 
as it has the reputation of being the most beauti- 
ful city in the world; but I saw some half dozen 
German cities more beautiful. The architecture 
of the private houses of Paris is everywhere the 
same,—buildings six stories high, with mansard 
roofs and dormer windows, built of light gray stone 
or brick. Even the famous Avenue de l’ Opera 
appears mediocre compared with Broadway, New 
York; and the famous boulevards are lined with 
monotonous rows of rather shabby, weather-worn 
buildings. Nearly everything in Paris is old 
and looks as if it has seen better days. A large 
proportion of the houses have painted on their 
fronts, in huge letters, ‘‘Defense d’ Afficher,’’ the 
French for ‘‘Post No Bills.’’ 

The boulevards are not kept in as good order as 
our New York Boulevard, and the so-called ‘Ring- 
Strassen’ of Cologne, Hamburg and Frankfort are 
immeasurably more beautiful and more pleasing 
than the boulevards of Paris. The parks of Paris, 
however, are like fairyland. The glory of Paris, 
the stretch of public buildings, monuments, parks 
and drives from the Louvre to the Arc de Tri- 
omphe is admittedly unequaled, but the NewYork 
Riverside Drive is a close second, and only needs 
two or three more colossal monuments like Grant's 
tomb and the completion of the improvement of 
Riverside Park to equal it. Some of the boule- 
vards at night are brilliantly lighted. 

The crowds passed on the street have a foreign 
look,—priests always in their cassocks; soldiers in 
dark blue uniforms; laboring men, some clad in 
trousers three feet in circumference at the knee, 
others with long white garments like night-shirts 
covering their whole bodies; boys of ten or twelve 
running about in long blue pinafores. Most of 
the young men over twenty wear small pointed 


beards. The people, as a whole, do not dress 
as well as those of our American cities. The 
whole population seemed continually bent on 


pleasure, instead of being engrossed in business, 
as in American cities. 

Bicycles are used extensively in Paris. Instead 
of having bells on their wheels, the Paris wheel- 
men generally give warning of their approach by 
pressing a button, which blowsahorn. The tram- 
ways also use horns instead of gongs. All the 
vehicles on the streets seemed to be omnibuses or 
cabs, rarely a delivery wagon or truck being seen. 
Automobiles shot through the streets as rapidly as 
trolley cars, and it was often all one could do to 
get out of their way. Electric cars are almost un- 
known, most of the travel being by huge omni- 
buses drawn by three horses. Seats are three cents 
on the roof, but to stand on the platform costs six 
cents. It is delightful to ride on the roof, and it 
is one of the best ways to see the city. No crowd- 
ing is ever allowed on any conveyance. 

The state churches of Paris exhibit the ideal of 
beauty. Notre Dame is, to me, one of the least 
pleasing. To each person, as he enters during 
service, is presented a rubber branch, which he 
squeezes, and out of which some holy water comes. 
In funeral processions, the mourners walk through 
the middle of the street. Some of the hearses are 
open, like gondolas on wheels; others are a sort 
of combination of a hearse and a carriage, with 
an apartment in front where the bearers ride, and 
another in the rear to receive the casket. 

The art treasures of Paris have to be left unde- 
scribed. The French people know how to use the 
chisel and the brush, and, in the contemplation of 
their wonderful creations, one respects such a 
nation. One loves them also for their republican- 
ism. Their motto, ‘‘Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity,’’ is imprinted over the portal of every 
public building and on every heart. The palaces 
and treasures of France belong to the people, and 
they are the royalty. 











Antiseptic 

Alkaline 
Absolutely 
_Non-Acid 


= |\| York City. 


HALL & a. 
NEW YORK 
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Ten cents a day, on the 
average, will secure for 


of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is 
issued your family gets the $1,000. 


Larger amounts in proportion. 
We will lend you money on this policy. 


After three years it will be in full force nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 
quired. 


It may be surrendered for Cash. 


Free Booklet with full information by Mail. 
Get this, and think and act. XXE 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mention SuCCEsSS 


BARTLETT 


We are patients than any 
snr din crm he wei, Thi Dy age ae on 
patients at sa expense, and 

blicity of an institute treatment; because we use no 
fy oo their bad effects, but give 
we not only antidote the 








crave, but cure the diseased condition from the 
use of intoxicants. By our system of each 
patient receives care and instruction. 

HON. L. S, COFFIN, President of the a Temper- 
arce Association of America, _ “The work of the Bart 
lett Cure is well nigh miraculous 


Write in e ee Dee stating your case. Wee ~ Ay free, 
in plain packabe , Dr. Bartlett’s latest book on 


CUR 


D.C. BARTLETT, MLD, ssswectingtec s., CHICAGO, II.L. 


Room 919-1198 Broadway, New York. 
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Miss Woolley’s New Honors 


AMET Lo 


WILLIAM JAY PECK 








‘Holyoke, Holyoke, tried and true, 

We will love her ever; 

Alma Mater and the blue, 

We'll forsake, no, never."’ 

This loyal sen- 
timent will be in 
evidence at the 
next commence- 
ment, when Miss 
Mary Woolley 
will be inaugu- 
rated to succeed 
Mrs. Elizabeth 
Storrs Mead, as 
president of Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

Miss Woolley 
is at present a 
professor of Bib- 
lical history and 
literature at Wel- 
lesley, where she 
has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty for five years, and has gained 
her superior fitness for her new position as a 
successor of Mary Lyon. 

Miss Woolley is a minister's daughter. Born 
thirty-five years ago, at South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, she is one of the youngest of college 
presidents. She was graduated from the classical 
high school of Providence, Rhode Island, and then 
attended Wheaton Seminary, where she received 
her diploma in 1884. She taught history in that 
institution, and in 1891 entered Brown University 
in the first class open to women in that institu- 
tion. There she made a splendid record, and was 

















MISS MARY WOOLLEY 

















MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 








graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
first given toa woman. Shealso pursued a course 
of special study, giving particular attention to phi- 
losophy, political economy and sociology. For her 
brilliant work, she was accorded the degree of 
Master of Arts. Of late, she has become rec- 
ognized as a gifted writer, having furnished articles 
for magazines and reviews. She loves travel, and 
has had an opportunity of studying institutions 
and problems of higher education abroad. She is 
graceful, tall, and of commanding presence, with 
the reputation of being one of the best speakers 
on educational matters in America. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


BRAIN TEASERS, MARCH, 1900 


1.—Helen M. Reed, Holley, New York. 
2.—Thomas A. Barco, 197 Wade Avenue, Cleveland. 


QUERIES FOR THE QUIZZICAL, MARCH, 1900 


1.—W. W. Strong, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 
2.—E. D. Baker, Knox, Pennsylvania. 





Notr.—Excellent papers were also sent by Stuart Adams, J. 
F. Anderson, Mrs. Shirley Armantrout Mabel Asher, Mrs. 
Judson H. Austin, Anna W. Barber, Thomas A. Barco, Ira 
Behimer, Edgar Bell, Dora A. Bernhardt, Melvin H. Bibbins, 
Otto E. Bregenzer, Nellie Clarke Brown, P. Cartwright, C. 
Milton Clark, Genevieve Clark, Raulson Davidson, Anne M. 
Eaton, Alma L, Floyd, Lou M. Forbes, Maude Frombelle, F. R. 
George, J. M. Gilman, Mrs. D. K. Graves, F. E. Harrison, Mrs. 
William” Johnson, Mabel Jones, Bertha Kemp, M. Minerva 
Lamphear, R. F. Layman, Mrs. R. M. Lipsey, R. C. Long- 
bothum, Ada Love, James W. Lyon, Frances E. McNown, Roy 
Mitchell, David R. Morris, Mrs. Frank Morrow, Harry S. Mor- 
ton, H. M. Newkirk, W. H. Orr, S. D. Peck, Leon J. Phillips, 
Mlanche Ricklefsen, Decima Rizer, Wilfred W. Rob ins, = 
b. Roy, B. B. Seeman, R. Conrad Shook, Edith Shufelt, F 
Smith, K, T. Smith, Mrs. Samuel B. Sooy, G. H. Stanbery, Ida 
H Stebbins, Frank S. Tyler, Ira Walker, Charles D. Wettach, 
Kirdie C. White, William Wiedemann, Arthur Wood, and Mary 

Youngblood, and good papers by many others. Indeed, not 
one poor paper was received. It was far the sharpest competi- 
‘ion Success has had in this department; and, when all the 
papers had been examined, twelve were found which had to be 

mpared several times before the winners could be selected. 

he quest will be omitted this month. 

a 





Sow an act and you reap a habit; sow a habit and you 
cap © Sommaart sow a character and you reap a des- 
hy.—ANON, 





SUCCESS 

The City Boy Who -:: 
“. Made a Waste Lot Pay 

(Concluded from page 176) 


“It isn’t sold by the bushel,’’ replied his 
cousin, ‘‘but by the pound.”’ 

Hugh began to open his eyes. ‘‘What's it 
worth a pound ?’ 

“It was twelve cents, to-day,’’ Robert replied, 
coolly. ‘‘The price fluctuates, however; some- 
times it’s more, sometimes less. This bed came 
early, and for several days I got twenty cents per 
pound."’ 

‘Twenty cents!’ gasped Hugh. 

‘‘That first bushel brought me over ten dollars.’’ 

‘Great Peter!’ Hugh was incapable of any- 
thing but expletives. 

‘(Don't tell your father and mother; I want to 
surprise them,’’ said Robert. <‘‘That’s a good 
fellow.’’ 

Hugh looked at him with dawning admiration. 

‘‘You're a good deal smarter than I gave you 
credit for,’’ he said, honestly. 


‘Thanks!’ responded his cousin. Then he | 


added, with a sly little smile: ‘I guess I can 
hire somebody to weed those onions of yours and 
still make money out of the transaction, eh ?’ 


And Hugh, remembering the sharp trick he | 


thought he had played, had the grace to blush. 


«Seems to me the season's pretty short,’’ said | 


Mr. Crossman, when Robert stopped cutting the 
asparagus. ‘Guess there can’t be much money 
in it. Come now, sonny, how much have you 
made,—or did you lose? Speak up, now, and 


don't you be afraid. I lost on the first job I ever | 


did for myself.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Robert, trying to look a little 
mournful, ‘‘Jess has eaten six dollars’ worth of 
grain; grain is high, you know.”’ 

‘“Sho!’ said the farmer, commiseratingly. 
«That critter’ d eat her head off, give her a chance.”’ 

‘‘Never mind; she’s in better condition than 
when I took her,’’ said Robert, brightening up. 
‘I spent three dollars for shoes. It cost me two 
dollars to have the tires on that wagon set, and 
ninety cents for paint; and I guess, by the looks, 
that I shall have to hire somebody to help me 
weed Hugh's onions—"’ 


‘Won't do nothing of the kind,’’ declared | 


Hugh. ‘That warn’t a square deal; what you 
can’t do, I will.’’ 

‘Well, let's hear the worst,’’ said the farmer, 
laughing. ‘‘How much are you out of pocket?’ 

‘‘Besides these expenses I speak of,’’ said Rob- 
ert, and his voice trembled a little, though his 
eyes shone, ‘‘now that Hugh has absolved me 
from hiring help on the onion bed, I've saved 
about twenty dollars for myself.’’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed the farmer. ‘‘You have 
done well.’’ 

‘‘Wait a minute,"’ said Robert. He took a flat 
brown book from his pocket, and handed it to his 
aunt. ‘You and uncle,’’ he said, ‘‘took me in 
when papa and mamma died, and treated me as 
if I was your own child, and of real value to 
you, instead of being an added expense and bur- 
den. Out of the returns from the asparagus crop, 
I deposited, in your name, four hundred dollars."’ 

‘‘Four hundred what?’ gasped his uncle, look- 
ing over his wife’s shoulder at the bank book. 

“It can’t be possible,’’ murmured Mrs. Cross- 
man. ‘‘Where did you get the money, Robert?’ 

Hugh was dancing about the kitchen and swing- 
ing his cap in hilarious joy. 

‘Sold !—you 're sold, Dad!*’ he cried. ‘That 
waste lot is worth half as much as the rest of your 
farm,—and it took a city fellow to find it out!"’ 


PRIZES FOR GRADUATES 
Success is desirous of securing for immediate 
publication photos of honor graduates of 1900 of 
the leading universities and colleges in America. 
For the best article, of fifteen hundred words, 
on ‘‘How I Paid my Way Through College,’’ by 
a graduate of 1900, SuccEss will pay fifteen dol- 
lars in gold; and for another, on ‘If I Were to 
Take my College Course again, Wherein Could I 
Improve?’ of fifteen hundred words, fifteen dollars. 
Photographs, to secure insertion in our June 
issue, should be mailed at once, with names and 

addresses plainly indorsed on the back. 
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Great thoughts, great names, great plans, lift the 
languid, tired soul into a higher and serene atmosphere, 
above the din of matter and the clash of worlds. 
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| —om WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB. 


Costs less than 15c. per day to buy from us 
a High-Grade Watch or Diamond. 


| Waltham, Elgin 


Ce- rative 
or Remington. 







Weekly 
Payments. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Engraved 


Any Mone- to Order 


rye ey ay oe without ex- 
EKmbiem tra charge. 
Any Size, Ladies’ or Gents’, Open or Hunting Case. 

Join one of our Clubs and secure a High-Grade Watch— 
$18, $25, $28 or $35,—or Diamond—$20, $30, $40, $50, $75 or $100. 
Privilege of $1.00 per week, or $5.00 per month payments. 

Our co-operative plan secures you the wholesale cash 
price, and the benefit of the easy Savings Bank method of 
payment. Besides you have the use of watch or diamond 
| while paying for it. Watch or diamond shipped on receipt of 
| first payment and references. Catalogue and testimonial let- 
ters tell all about it. Address 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 
64 Oriel Building, Cincinnati, O. 


| | 











STRENGTHEN your hands, wrist, grip, arm, shoulder; 
develop enormous power in fingers; cure 
bicycle cramp, writers’ cramp, cold or trembling hands; steady 
your nerves; cure insomnia. The Hendrickson Grip Machine 
will do all this and more. Invaluable to athletes, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, musicians, artists, to all who use their hands. 
Cork grips, nickeled metal, $1.00a pair. For sale at drug, sta- 
tionery, and sporting goods stores. Write for free trial offer. 


HENDRICKSON WRIST MACHINE CO., 
Dept. V, Park Row Bldg., ee Ae New York City. 











4 Ashamed of Your Face? 


Then why not look your best? 
Cease all those cruel heart- 
aches over the poor appear- 
ance of your complexion. Be 
permanently rid of your Pim- 
pee Black 8, Freckles, 
. Rough, Sallow or Oily 
Skin. Acquire a skin that is 
Smooth, Fair, Soft and Clear. 
Attain beauty. It is now 
within your easy reach. 


A. B. 6. 
FACE REMEDIES 


For Both Sexes 
Impart that delicate, refined 
elegance like the girlish fresh- 
ness of Cot 80 dear to the 
hearts of all. Makes the rough. 

est in sm . Banishes 
* pimples like magic. Restores 
he most faded complexion to 
its natural vigor and_ bril- 
iancy. Counteracts the ef- 
‘ects of face make-up. 


THE SET, Scys"itenteent, $1.00, 
og WRITE US FOR BOOKLET, FREE. .cx 
Goodwill Chemical (e., 825 Wameley Bidg., Baltimore, Bd. 
Mailed to Any Address Upon Receipt of Price. 
NEW YORK AGENT, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
WALTER &. ROCKEYW’S Three Well-Known Drug Stores: 
sth Ave. and 85th St., 9th Ave. and 42d St., Broadway and 42d St. 











1840—1894. 


The Best of all Remedies for Children while Cutting 
their Teeth. 


AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


__ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Has been used for over Fifty Years MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TE THIS weh partort success. 
gums, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 


IT 800 the child, softens L 

Sold by druggists in every part of the world. We sure and. aak for 
e yorid. 

MES. W’S SOUTHING SYRUP, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


TEN YEARS’ test proves conclusively 
that **KRINOGALON ” 


is by far superior to soap for the skin and scalp. 
Thousands using it with great satisfaction. Tr 
it. Large bottle $1. Experienced agents wanted. 


NEW JERSEY MPG. CO., (Incorp.) Jersey City, N. J. 


MOUTH-HARP 222722 








H shord. 
dither combined, 17 inches 
10 times louder than mouth- 


mare PES to learn. Onur fine sent for 6 names 
-O-€) ip’ Co. 52 L St.. Columbus, Onic. 
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The Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Crescent ae 
for 1900 
is a wheel for 
both 
manufacturer 
and rider 
to be proud of. 
There is no 
standing still in 
the matter of 


Crescent 
excellence. We NS, 
ure always 
doing something 
to give 
Crescent buyers 
better value 


| Chainless 


Models, $60.00. . 
Adults’ Chain By 
Models, $25.00, oe 
$26.00, $30.00, 
$35.00. 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Models, $25.00. 
J 8 


Send for Crescent 


"8 Crescent Bicycle 
sor Wells Street, 
Chicago. 


36 Warren Street, 
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have proven the method of transmittin 
y bevel gears as used in the Monarc 
ycle superior to using a chain. 


lhe Monarch Chainless is absolutely smooth } 
ring under all conditions of road. | 


Monarch Bevel-Gear Chainless, $60. 
Chain, $30, $40, $50. 


Catalogue Free. 


THE MONARCH BICYCLE, 


Lake Halstead and Fulton Sts., 
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CYCLING FOR BOYS 


CHARLES S. WILLIAMS 








71TH the advent of spring thousands of cyclists 
have renewed their allegiance to the sport in 
a manner that bids fair to make it more popular 
this year than ever before. In and around nearly 
every large city are many beautiful thoroughfares 
especially adapted to wheeling. In all parts of the 
United States the subject of good roads is receiv- 
ing a degree of attention which surpasses that 
shown in any previous year. 

A person may always derive enjoyment trom a 
bicycle ride, but at no other season is the pleasure 
so fascinating as in the early spring months. 
The very atmosphere is tinged with a new aroma 
which is not secured at anv other season of the 


| year. 





But it is especially concerning young boys that 
I shall discuss the pastime in this paper. The 
advantages, I find, are not all in health. 


Careful | 


riding, even in so youthful a person as a lad of | 
eight or ten years, will cause higher spirits, keener | 


perceptions, and greater readiness. 
comes independent and is able to take care of 
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A RESTFUL HOUR ON THE SANDS 





himself at an age earlier than was his father. Seif- 
confidence comes to the youthful rider when he is 
upon a bicycle on a crowded thoroughfare. If 


The boy be- | 


danger is to be encountered, he must meet it | 


alone. There is no going back. The only path is 
ahead of him. He naturally learns to form his 
ideas quickly, so that, when the time for instant 
action arrives, he may decide at once the proper 


| course to pursue. 


Too much care cannot be given to the environ- 
ment of the youth of to-day. Crowds of boys who 
used to play tag or marbles, spin tops, or play a 
thousand and one other games of ten years ago, 


have disappeared from the city streets of to-day. 

















COASTING DOWN A FINE ROAD 








They do not crowd the thoroughfares as boys used 
to do years ago. Where have they gone? you 
naturally ask. If you will mount your wheel and 
come with me to the outlying districts of the city, 
you will notice that these country roads which, 
ten years ago, were deserted,,are now crowded with 
boys riding wheels. The boy who, as he gazes 
upon a lovely landscape, can appreciate the true 
merit of nature's art, will naturally in after life 
select as his pictures the best of paintings; as his 
books, those of the best writers; as his amuse- 


| ments, those which will benefit and not degrade 


him. 
a 


Youth will never live to age,unless they keep themselves 
in health with exercise, and in heart with joyfalness.—Sin 


2 | PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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THE PLEASURE OF 
CYCLING 


LIES IN THE SELECTION OF THE WHEEL 
YOU RIDE, AND THERE IS AN INDE- 
SCRIBABLE 
SATISFAC- 
TION IN 
KNOWING 
THAT YOUR 
| WHEEL IS 
AS GOOD AS 
IT LOOKS. 


CLEVELAND 
BICYCLES 


























EVERY PART REVEALS INTEGRITY, AND 
THE FINISHED WHEEL IS AN IDEAL 
IN ITS SYMMETRY AND BEAUTY. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, 1900 Model, $75. 
Chain Wheels, 1900 Models, $40 and $50. 
We shall be glad to send any one 
our new Cataloguc. 


in Office : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


IPP 


CYCLES 


True as steel and skill 
can make them — the 
Bevel- Gear Chainless 
Clipper Bicycles for 1900. 


The difference 
between the val- 
ue of the poor- 
est wheel and of 
the best wheel 
is far greater 
than the differ- 
ence in price. 

The secret is in the 


Bevel-Gear. Price, $60 
and $75. 


Chain Wheels, $50 and $40. 
For C atalegue, address the 
Rambler office, North Frank- 



















linStreet and InstitutelP la: €, 
Chicago, Il. 











STERLING Bevel Gear 


CHAIN LESS | 
BICYCLE. 


The difference between a $100 Elgin and a $1.00 
Waterbury is more than in the position of the 
decimal—It's in the quality. It 1s just so with 
wheels. The Sterling Bevel-Gear Chainless is the 
Elgin of wheels—it ies the quality. That's the 
whole story in a sentence. 


PRICE $75. 


Chain Models, $40.00 $50.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE STERLING BIGYGLE, 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
36 Warren Street, New York. 
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SUCCESS 


$2500.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


WILL BE PAID BY 


THE PUBLISHERS OF “SUCCESS” 





Contest Open to Every One 


The McGraw-Marden Company, Publishers of Success, will divide 
$2500.00 in cash prizes among those who will help to introduce Success 
in twenty-five or more homes of their friends and neighbors by September 
30, 1900. In addition to the Cash Prize, a Cash Commission is paid on 
each Subscription. This is a rare opportunity for Agents, Teachers, 
Students and others to earn good wages and establish themselves in a 
permanent and profitable business. There is no expense attached, 





Send For The Full Particulars 


Those who are desirous of pleasant and profitable employment for 
all or part of their time, should send at once for the full particulars of our 
offers to Agents and Club-Raisers. 





will be given to the person will be given to the person 


$50 sending the largest list of $10 sending the fourth largest 
yearly subscriptions to Suc- list of yearly subscriptions to 


cess by September 30, 1900. Success by September 30, 1900. 


will be given to the person will be given to the person 
$250 sending the second largest 7 5 sending the fifth largest list 

list of yearly subscriptions to of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by September 30, 1900. Success by September 30, 1900. 


will be given to the person will be equally divided among 
$125 sending the third largest list 4 50 those sending the next forty- 
of yearly subscriptions to five largest lists of subscrip- 

Success by September 30, 1900. tions by September 30, 1900. 


will be EQUALLY divided among ALL other persons sendin 
${ ,000 TWENTY FIVE or more yearly subscriptions each to SUCCESS 


by September 1900. 








Our Great Scholarship Offer 


By our Scholarship Offer, young men and women who are ambitious to obtain an edu- 
cation and have energy and determination can, by forming Clubs of Success subscribers, 
earn scholarships which will enable them to attend the school or college of their own choice 
during the coming school year. It is not a difficult task to do this; our scholarship offer is 
no experiment, for a number of young men and women won scholarships last summer by 
getting up clubs for Success. We assist our student agents by every means in our power. 
It is a grand opportunity for teachers, high-school graduates, college students and others to 
get the money with which to pay their next year’s school expenses. Student agents will also 
share in the cash prizes. If You Are Interested, Send for Particulars of Our Scholarship Offer. 





“SUCCESS” IS FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS 
Subscription Terms: One Dollar a Year, Ten Cents a Copy. 





THE McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY 


Publishers of SUCCESS, 1 to 17 Cooper Union, NEW YORK CITY 





| the Chicago representa- 
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The Only Woman 
War Correspondent 


JENNIE VAN ALLEN 








Miss Elsie Keasoner, the celebrated war corres- 
pondent and only American woman who witnessed 
the coronation of the queen of the Netherlands, 
is the recipient of new honors, as she is the 
youngest member of the 
Paris Commission, being 


tive of the Associated 
Press at the French capi- 
tal. The New York and 
London office will be 
represented by experi- 
enced men, but this girl, 
who was only twenty years 
old, was unanimously 
chosen for this responsi- 
ble position by the man- 
agers of the three depart- 
ments. 

Miss Keasoner' s ‘‘good 
luck’’ is proverbial; but, 
when analyzed, it is the 
legitimate outcome of an 
almost occult power to 
foresee a possibility and 
an unerring instinct to 
grasp an opportunity and 
a Napoleonic spirit that 
defies defeat and com- 
mands success. 

For instance, she went 
to Holland on a holiday 
trip, her Associated Press 
credentials granting privileges rather than con- 
ferring responsibilities. On reaching Amsterdam 
she found a cablegram announcing the dangerous 





MISS ELSIE KEASONER 


| illness of the London correspondent who was to 








have covered the assignment. 

Undismayed by the responsibility of being the 
only representative of this great newspaper inter- 
est at the Dutch capital, she rapidly matured her 
plans. In about two hours, she made masterly 
headway in arranging her finances, and had more 
money cabled to her order than thousands of men 
spend in a lifetime. Her story was written and 


| in fifteen minutes the head was in Chicago, the 
| body in New York, and the tail in London. Dur- 
| ing the festivities she cabled twice daily, and her 


descriptions of the royal ceremonies were read by 
millions. She had to meet the settled prejudices 
of the Dutch autocrats, her official position being 
unique in the history of the Netherlands. But 
finally they capitulated and she literally ‘‘took’’ 
Holland, so that a poet opined that the young 
queen and Elsie had been changed in their cradles, 
and that the brilliant American was the real ruler. 

When she went to Cuba as the representative of 
a syndicate, she had the wit to take a liner to 
Jamaica instead of risking a quarantine at Key 
West, where several hundred correspondents were 
cursing their fate. Upon her arrival, the news- 
paper men entreated her to remain on the press 
boat, bribing her with promises of the most allur- 
ing scoops. But she scoffingly responded :— 

‘‘Ha! do you think I am here for the scenery?’ 

The intrepid girl went ashore and even down to 
the firing line at Siboney. 

‘‘Were you ever in danger ?’ she was asked. 

«Oh, the mauser bullets were making dents in 
people all around me,’’ was the careless response 
of one who had never looked upon a corpse until 
she saw dead bodies in piles upon the battle field 
She went fearlessly into the yellow fever camps and 
visited the contagious wards of the tented hos- 
pitals, not to gratify a morbid curiosity, for all 
that was feminine within her shrank from the 
fearful sight, but in the discharge of her profes- 
sional duties and for the aid she could give the 
sufferers. 

Personally, Miss Keasoner is a captivating girl, 
and is idolized by her friends. ‘Women and men 
find her a most loyal comrade. She has the soul 


_of a poet and the brains of a financier,—a 


mighty combination of sound sense and exquisite 
sentiment. 


The purpose of libraries and books in general has been 
variously defined. John Morley, in an address at the 
opening of a free library, said:. .‘“The. purpose is to bri 
sunshine into our hearts, and to drive moonshine out o 
our heads."’ 
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SUCCESS 





EF man or woman, boy or girl, is part ot 

neighborhood and the center of a circle of 

friendships. As we grow older, our circles of 

friendships grow larger, until ofttimes, as in the 

ise of teachers, ministers, lawyers and statesmen, 

reach far beyond the confines of neighbor- 

states or countries, and friends in many 

re numbered among those who have, at 

e time, influenced our lives or have been in- 
fluenced by us. 

The desire to be of some use in the world is 
mplanted in every right-feeling heart and mind. 
Sometimes, indeed often, it finds expression in an 

n to benefit mankind in some /arge way, 
support the missionaries of China, to help 
tarving of India, to work, perhaps, in the 
s of a great city. These things are in them- 

ves good, but they often lead us to forget the 
more immediate duties which we owe to our 
neighbors and friends,—to those who are, when 
s said and done, nearest to our hearts, and 
many times most deserving of the sympathy and 
help which we think we have not time for, in 
ntemplation of the great work in the world 
which we are some day going to do. 

How many of your friends and neighbors, dear 
reader, are absolutely successful in life,—prosper- 

contented, happy,—full of courage and 
energy,—needing no word of sympathy or help? 
Can you not number them on the fingers of one 
nd? And can you not, on the contrary, think 
of ten, twenty, fifty others of your acquaintances 
W ure mot successful, not cheerful, not happy, — 
have burdens of one kind or another to 

r in this life, and whom you ought to think 
f nd help if you can? 

et us change the subject for a moment. Do 

who are reading this number of Success, — 


By THE PUBLISHERS OF SUCCESS 


who have been, perhaps, its friend ever since it 
began life over two years ago,—do you find in it, 
as many others have done, inspiration, new life, 
and courage to better carry along your daily bur- 
dens? Is it interesting, instructive, amusing, — 
with something helpful for each of your moods, — 
with something which uplifts and ennobles you, 
and helps to make you a better man or woman? 
We hope so, indeéd; for, if you are not obtaining 
from SuccEss ten, fifty,—yes, one hundred times 
the value of the money which you have sent to us 
for your subscription, Success is a failure from 
our point of view, so far as you are concerned, 
and we feel that we have not done our duty by 
you. 

But, if you find Success a brightening and in- 
spiring influence in your life, do you not think it 
your duty, as well as your pleasure, to see that it 
enters into the life of your friends and neighbors? 
Can you do them a greater service than that of 
bringing Success to their attention? Putting all 
questions of personal profit to one side, as merely 
incidental, will you not help us, in our endeavor 
to extend the influence of SuccEss to every home 
in the land, by bringing your circle into our larger 
one, making it form one link in an ‘endless 
chain’’ which will push the world up a little 
higher as the years go on? 

The way to do this is easy. It is the simplest 
thing in the world to form a Success Subscription 
Club, The steps to be taken are the following :— 

1.—Write in the blank form at the bottom of 
this page, or on a separate sheet, if you wish, the 
names of a number of your friends to whom you 
would like to have us send a free sample copy of 
Success. The more names the better; we are 
glad to favor the friends of our subscribers. 

2.—Tear this leaf out and mail it to us, together 


with a request for subscription blanks and all in 
formation necessary to form a Success Subscrip 
tion Club. On receipt of your letter and list, w: 
will at once send your friends the sample copie 
desired, and will send you (a) our terms to agent 
and club-raisers; (4) details regarding our $2, 5a 
cash prize offer [see other side of this leaf. } 
(c) information about our new Success Atlas 
(d) a number of subscription blanks; and (e) othe 
details helpful to you in your efforts. 

3-—Immediately upon receipt of our letter, 
you should call upon, or write each of you 
friends, giving them, or sending them a subscrip 
tion blank, and requesting each to become a 
member of your club. 

You will be surprised at the ease and quickness 
with which results will be obtained. The genera! 
experience of our agents and club-raisers is that 
Success is not a paper which has to be forced 
upon people. If they can once be induced to 
read a single copy, they become its friends and 
desire immediately to become subscribers. If 
you see them or write them at such a time, you 
will not fail to secure their subscriptions at once. 

We ask you, therefore, with confidence, to help 
us in our work, not only because it will be profit- 
able for you to do so, inasmuch as our commis- 
sions and premiums are the most liberal paid by 
any magazine in existence to-day, but also be- 
cause you will put into the life of each of your 
friends and neighbors whom you induce to be- 
come subscribers, an influence which cannot fail 
to help them toward better things, and for which 
they will some day shower thanks upon your head. 

Address, in all cases, 


McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, 
1 CooPpeR UNION, New YORK. 

















ORDER BLANK FOR SAMPLE COPIES OF “SUCCESS” 


1900. 





McGRAW-IARDEN CO., Cooper Union, New York: 


GenTLEMEN—Please send specimen copy of SUCCESS to each of the persons on the following list:— 


NAME. 


NO 


CORRECT ADDRESS. STATE. 


City 
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Please send fo me your new premium 


My name and address are as follows :— 





Name 





Strect and Number 


list and full information about forming “‘Success’’ Subscription Clubs. 





State 


(Tear this out and mail to McGraw-Marden Co. We will send you a copy of SUCCESS if you wish to preserve your files intact.) 
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Folding Pocket Kodaks 
have achromatic lenses, 
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automatic shutters, are 
made of aluminum and 
load in daylight. 
$10.00 to $17.50. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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GREAT ROUND WORLD 





What it is and why it will pay you to read THE GREAT ROUND WORLD regularly is 
described in three pages of the March and April numbers of “Success.” The account need not be 


here repeated. We now offer 


The Great Round World for 52 Weeks 


(Regular Price, $2.00) 


The Post 14-Karat Gold Fountain Pen 


(Regular Price, $3.00) 


Both for 


$3.00 


Postage Paid. 


We give you $5.00 (and more) in value for $3.00. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Editor of ‘* The 
Outlook,” and former pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, needs no introduction. 

He wrote thus :—** A number of years ago 
I had a Prince Fountain Pen, which went out 
of existence, and I was sorry, for I preferred 
it to all others, for the reason that it had no 
filler. Your ‘‘ Post” self-filling fountain pen 
has the advantage of the Prince, and one 





= 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, which it did not possess, namely, greater 


simplicity. To me, it is a great advantage to have a fountain pen 
which requires no filler and can be filled at any time, and at any 
inkstand, without the possibility of inky fingers or blotted paper 
yr desk. 


‘Enclosed please find my check for $3.00 for the pen received, 


which I cordially recom- 
mend. It will be found 

& 
especially convenient for LL Gi 1, Y 
travelers.” “Vv 4 


SamueL M. WeLp, Nort# Chatham, Mass. 

Both sample copies of yout paper reached me in due season, 
but although much pleased with them, I hesitated about adding to 
ny already numerous periodicals. The s/ze of your paper, how- 
ever, adds so much to its value in my estimation, for I find that 

nall pages are much less trying to my eyes than even those of 
ordinary magazine size, and it is such yood print withal that I have 
decided to try it for a year. For people of moderate means who 
wish to keep well informed, it seems to me invaluable, taking the 
place of several magazines. 





H. W. Pierce, Stanstead, P. Q. 

I have been a reader of THE GREAT Rounp WorLpD since Janu- 
ary, '99, and I wish to express my high esteem of it. As a student's 
paper, I find it indispensable because in a very short time it is pos- 
sible to find out what is taking place outside the class-room. 


B.S. Cuampion, Trenton, N. /. 

Inclosed find P. O. Money Order for $2.95 for which please send 
me THe Grear Rounp Worip and Youth's Companion for one 
year, according to your offer in December 7th number of THE GREAT 
Rounp Wor_p. We enjoy both of these excellent publications, be- 
lieving them to be the best published in our country, and extend 
our thanks to the publishers for the high standard maintained. 


Harry Cecit Poor, Middlefield, N.Y. 

In every respect, THE Grear Rounp Wor p is an ideal news. 
paper. Before I saw it I had often thought what a benefit it would 
be to have a newspaper in which one would not have to winnow 
events of importance and those worthy of remembrance from the 
midst of a miscellaneous collection of divorces, murders, and other 
atrocities; and this has been accomplished in THe Great Rounp 
Wortp. I am doing my best to introduce the ‘‘News Magazine” to 
the notice of those in this district who are lovers of pure literature, 
and friends of education. I have been distributing my own copies, 
which I should have liked to preserve. If you will send me a num- 
ber of sample copies, I will guarantce their judicious distribution. 


D. Lee AuttrMaN, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Some time ago I ordered a ‘Post Fountain Pen” through THe 
GREAT Rounp Wor Lp, published in your city, and I desire to write 
a word to you concerning it. I have just finished a two days’ report 
of a church trial, during which I wrote shorthand with the pen for 
at least ten solid hours, and 1t never failed to respond in a single 
instance. It is the most remarkable pen of the century. I am one 
of the reportorial staff of the Daz/y Christian Advocate, to be 
published in Chicago during the month of May, and I am sure all 
of the other reporters will be delighted with the pen. Reporters 
are hard to suit, you know. 





Be sure to say, on ordering, whether you want a fine, a medium, a coarse or a stub pen. 


Should you not want a pen, you can have THE GREAT ROUND WORLD on trial for 
te 8 WEEKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 





wt ad 


ut out this slip and 
mail to-day with a 
quarter, — silver or 
tamps. 


My name is 
Number and Street 


City or Town 
wt mi 





THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York x wt 
Send me the Great Round World for 8 weeks for enclosed 25 cents. 
fttsagreed that I shall be under no obligation to renew, unless T see fil. 


If you prefer not to cut 
this cover, it will only 
take a few minutes to 
write your name and 
address in full. 
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THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO.,, 


Established in 1896. 
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150 Fifth Avenuc, New York City. 
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